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MAN-O’-WAR MADE OF BONE 


Carrying 78 guns. In original and perfect condition. The 

figurehead is a female in polychrome. In a modern mahogany 

case, with glazed sides and top. Overall measurements: 21” long, 

20” high and 8” deep. Napoleonic period, c. 1800. The model 
flies the Spanish flag. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


THE MASTERS AT WORK 


HE autumn exhibitions in 
TT London are opened in 

fine style by that of Old 
Master Drawings at the Royal 
Academy. That home of the 
traditions is splendidly ful- 
filling its task when it uses the 
Diploma Gallery, reopened two 
years ago with the famous 
exhibition of the Leonardo 
drawings, for another show of 
this kind. On this occasion 
five hundred drawings stretch 
from the early XVth century 
to the early XIXth, and touch, 
if they do not cover, every 
European school. One would 
hope that students as well as 
all lovers of great art will | 
crowd these rooms from now 
until October 25th when the 


exhibition closes. Certainly 
the students of the Royal 
Academy’s own school will 


benefit and will be encouraged 
to avail themselves of a tremen- 
dous opportunity; but 
whether this applies to those 
of the schools which have 
substituted for good draughts- 
manship the doctrine of 
scratch as scratch can is more 
problematic. 

It is arguable that the 
exhibition is too comprehensive, 
and that we cannot really 
adjust our minds to the quick 
change needed to appreciate 
that David Wilkie’s charming 
and intimate ‘‘Mrs. Grant Knit- * 
ting” has any affinity with 
Raphael and Michaelar.gelo, or 
that Rowlandson’s lively 
““Singlestick Match” and 
Gentile da Fabriano’s ‘‘Christ re 
and St. Peter,” have any- , 3, 
thing in common. It might 
have been well to gild the 
lily of a catalogue which is a | 
model of erudition by a short 
introduction of periods or an 
occasional word of guidance 
to the lay public on changing 
or evolving styles, Sir Gerald 
Kelly’s amusing prejudice against the written word not- 
withstanding. However, this is no occasion for any suspicion 
of criticism: the exhibition is excellent, the hanging is 
ideal, the catalogue, by Dr. K. T. Parker and Mr. James 
Byam Shaw, is a mine of information and scholarship, and 
the ground is remarkably well covered. Wisely, the four 
giants of the Italian Renaissance, Leonardo, Michaelangelo, 
Raphael, and Holbein are given only a token showing. 
The recent Leonardo exhibition in these rooms, and the 
wealth of the others at the British Museum dictated this 
sensible policy. Rembrandt has a magnificent wall to him- 
self, and nineteen drawings show him in that virtuosity 
and versatility which betoken the sweep of his power, and 
in that freedom which with a half dozen swift strokes of 
pen or brush could so perfectly convey form and light. 





HEAD OF AN OLD MAN. By HucGo vAN pER GOES (1420-82) 
From the Royal Academy Exhibition, drawings by Old Masters. PERsPEx’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 
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BY 
PERSPEX 








In view of the forthcoming Winter Exhibition of 
Flemish Art, at Burlington House, one would have liked 
a rather clearer definition of that school, since there is a 
slight tendency to have the Flemish drawings of the 
different periods sandwiched between those of Germany 
and Holland. Especially is this so with the few early 
Flemish masters. One of the most charming drawings 
among these was the ‘‘Head of an Old Man,” by Hugo van 
der Goes, a silver-point on a ground prepared with white, 
full of the individual character of the subject which arose 
from the Flemish renunciation of ideal beauty and generalisa- 
tion. One of the earliest drawings in the exhibition, it 
demonstrates that northern genius for suggesting the 
volumes of the forms by the use of a firm sensitive outline 
and the very minimum of shading. The silver-point 











VIEW NEAR WINDSOR. By Paut Sanpsy. 
On exhibition at the John Mitchell Gallery. 


technique made this fierce demand for precision on its 
exponents, and although more spectacular effects were to 
come from the chalk drawings and other media of later 
centuries, lovers of pure drawing will always have a special 
affection for these early works where the line is everything. 
The danger with an exhibition of this kind is that the 
comparatively ostentatious drawings will override these in 
a more modest style. Fragonard’s ‘‘Head of a Man wearing 
a Fur Cap” or the ‘Head of a Youth,” by Andrea del 
Sarto, take the eye, but on analysis are not so good as they 
seem. The Tiepolos, of which there are the surprising 
count of thirteen, most of them from one collection, are 
also of this category. It is inevitable that in any loan 
exhibition of this kind there should be instances of un- 
balance, and this seems to me one of them. There is also 
evidence that particular collections have been called upon 
too freely, necessarily to the exclusion of others; but 
this is also inevitable unless a very long time can be given 
to the work of preparation. Let us be thankful for large 
mercies, and hope that the Royal Academy will continue to 
enrich our autumns with such mellow fruitfulness. Not 
the least interesting aspect of it is that the choice has been 
made from English collections past and contemporary—a 
tribute to the taste and connoisseurship which has stored 
such a wealth in the homes and museums of Britain. 
Still in this world of the Old Masters, Colnaghi have an 
impressive exhibition, not, this time, of drawings for which 
they are justly famous, but of paintings. These, too, extend 
from the XVth-century Flemish to Sir David Wilkie, who 
seems to be enjoying a deserved revival as Victorianism 
moves resolutely out of its period of scorn and neglect into 
period fashion. (Rumour in this matter has it that the 
massive G. F. Watts, whom it has for some decades been 
cultural suicide to admire, is stirring in the vaults of the 
Tate Gallery in preparation for an exhibition there next 
year. Which only shows that when fashion says ‘“Turn”, 
we all turn, except those few of us who have always refused 
to avert our faces from this great Victorian and who, 
therefore, will be found already facing the new direction). 
So with Wilkie, that brilliant story-telling favourite of 
Queen Victoria herself. His picture at Colnaghi’s is a 
“Portrait of Thomas Wilkie, Brother of the Artist,”’ a little 
reminiscent of a well-known Reynolds, but an attractive, 
as well as a very scholarly, painting. On the same wall is 
a quite wonderful ‘‘Portrait of a Gentleman,” by Frans 
Pourbus the Elder. If he were not quite so great a man 
as his illustrious father, the first Frans was yet a magnificent 
artist, as this quiet study of a man wherein nothing is wasted 
on costume nor accessories demonsirates. Its rich depth and 
the golden clear colouring of the flesh makes one think that 
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he must have been aware of what Titian 
was doing, rather than of the Italianisaticn 
of his own fashionable master Frans Floris. 
Another Flemish painting in the exhibition 
belongs to the XVth century: an entire 
triptych with its two outer wings, showing 
the Deposition in the centre flanked by 
Christ carrying the Cross and the Resur- 
rection, and on the outer wings, Christ 
before Pilate and Pilate washing his hands. 
The painter is that unknown Master of 
Frankfort, who was a follower of Massys, 
but of whom we still know all too little. 
It is, in fact, a fairly primitive painting, but 
interesting in that outside the museums we 
so seldom find an altarpiece of this early 
date complete with its wings. An important 
Claude landscape, ‘“The Pipe Lesson” is 
included in the exhibition. 

Agnews also have been showing Old 
Masters; in this instance, ‘‘Pictures under 
£200,” an opportunity for the modest purse 
and the exercise of taste, since only a few 
of them approach even this price limit. A 
charming Richard Wilson “‘Italian Land- 
scape,”” a spectacular small Palma Vecchio ‘“‘Venus holding 
a Mirror,” and a beautiful Joseph Stannard ‘*Windmills 
and Barges” are among them. Interestingly, G. F. Watts 
appears with ‘‘The Amber Necklace,” a rather luscious 
nude from the Hearst collection, in that Watts-out-of-Etty 
manner which personally I do not enjoy. 

An Old Master painting which I did find extremely 
pleasing is a large ‘‘View near Windsor,’”’ by Paul Sandby, 
showing in the John Mitchell Gallery. The interesting thing 
about this picture—an avenue of great trees to the right and 
the castle set distantly in open country to the left—is that 
it is that rare thing for Sandby, an oil painting... His usual 
rather dry water-colours seldom attract me; they are too 
factual and prosy. Here there is poetry and emancipation 
from the merely topographical which shows him as a 
transition man leading to the great landscapists. In the same 
gallery 1 saw two quite delightful little Dutch landscapes 
by that seldom seen master, Willem or Guillam Dubois : 
bright open-airish things with a delicious bloom of peach- 
like colour and draughtsmanship at once broad and 
miniaturist. The tiny figures and horses are excellently 
seen and give noble scale to this pair of small panels. 

There are moments when one doubts whether this 
world of the traditional has any link with contemporary 
painting. One of these came at the New Burlington 
Galleries exhibition ‘“Twelve Australian Artists,’’ for here, 
it seems, is a whole new country working, not so much in 
any avowedly ‘‘modernist’’ manner, as in the light of a 
different ideal. The surprising thing is that the exhibition 
should be sponsored by the Australian Commonwealth 
Government, for one leaves it with profound thankfulness 
that Australia is at the furthest point on the other side of 
the world. It may be that these arid landscapes, looking 
like the environs of Heil, these cretinous people, these 
jagged stumps of trees and skeleton animals kicking in 
death agony from drought, really do constitute the geology, 
the fauna and flora of the Dominion, but if so, I should not 
have expected Australia House to publicise the dreadful 
fact. My own Australian friends are normally good looking, 
and are rather proud of their country, and not a little 
scornful of the dirt and disorder of ours. Indeed, my only 
quarrel with Australians is with their almost snobbish claims 
for their homeland and their up-and-coming civilisation. 

Their view is evidently not shared by their realist 
artists, nor by the Interstate Gallery Directors and the 
Commonwealth Art Advisory Board responsible for the 
choice. The oldest Australian artist represented, Lloyd 


Rees, does show a green and pleasant land, but after the 
turn of the century the last grass blades evidently dried up, 
the trees snapped off in No-Man’s-Land jagged horrors, 
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the ants built vast ant-heaps of the omnipresent sand and 
dust, and the paint peeled off the corrugated iron shacks 
in the treeless towns as the ragged clothes peeled off the 
imbecile or brutalised people. William Dobell, for long 
their best-known painter, has two or three pleasant but 
unimportant small works, such as ‘‘The Yellow Glove,” 
then shows the people at their crudest in such monsters 
as ‘“The Red Lady” or ““The Billy Boy.”’ Russell Drysdale 
takes up the gruesome theme in the ‘‘outbacks” where 
obviously half-witted children are apparently begotten by 
such women in such landscapes as his ‘‘Woman in a Land- 
scape.” Sidney Nolan completes this descensus avernis 
with ‘“‘Dry Jungle,” ‘‘Dunack Range,”’ and the nightmare 
death agony of animals in his two pictures of ‘‘Drought.” 
He also gives us a seven-year-old’s version of the exploits 
and trial of the bushranger, Ned Kelly. 

The technical corollary of this is the quality of the paint. 
Ripolin, oil and ripolin, or tempera and resin, have blood- 
curdling results ; but simple oil in the hands of an official 
Australian artist can be so devastatingly dry or repulsively 
sticky, that not the crudest medium could make it worse. 
In matter and manner these Australian art circles evidently 
have the ugly-ugly badly. I still do not know why the 
Australian Government should spend money on the one 
hand on inviting emigrants and on the other in sponsoring 
this impression of their country. Happily, most of us know 
that nothing is less real than Realism. 

Most of our own advanced painting has now got over 
these phases of ugliness for its own sake, though there is 
still a residue left in the more advanced circles. In an 
exhibition of contemporary painting at the Ohana Gallery, 
there was a good deal of work which skilfully used the 
modernist idioms of various kinds but achieved results 
quite pleasing and interesting in themselves as individual 
visions of things. A name new to me was that of Calogero. 
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KINDLY correspondent,* while evidently agreeing 
A with me on my major theme in the issue Michael- 

angelo-Picasso, has very rightly rebuked me for 
confusing the Sistine Chapel with the Pauline Chapel in 
the Vatican. My apologies, therefore, to my readers, Mr. 
Anthony Blunt, and all whom it may concern. I have not 
been to Rome since before the war, and promise to make an 
early pilgrimage suitably attired in sackcloth, and as a 
penance will look long at any Picasso’s which have not 
gone back into the artist’s ‘‘collection.” 

In justification of the error I still cannot imagine why 
Mr. Blunt’s mentor should have chosen the two Michael- 
angelo frescoes in the Pauline Chapel and not the Sistine 
ceiling or ‘‘The Last Judgment’’—‘“‘the only works you'll 
find you can enjoy with them are Michaelangelo’s frescoes 
in the Pauline Chapel.” This is only understandable to me 
on the assumption that this adviser knew how distressingly 
these paintings fell beneath the normal level of the 
Michaelangeloésque ; that they were painted under duress 
when he was no longer capable of doing them; and 
generally that this was a subtle way of telling the Director 
of the Courtauld Institute that the Picassos were as bad— 
for Picasso—as these were for Michaelangelo. Which is 
saying a great deal. 

I cannot agree with my own correspondent that these 
are ‘‘probably the most powerful of Michaelangelo’s 
frescoes.” Nor did the artist. We have Vasari’s evidence 
that Michaelangelo told him they were “‘carried out 
with great fatigue.” ‘‘Painting,” he said, ‘‘when a 
certain age is past, and especially work in fresco, is 
not an art for old men.’”’ We must remember that he 
was seventy-five when they were finished, and he 
obviously knew how far short of his work in the adjoining 
Sistine Chapel they were. Every critic since has agreed 
with the artist’s own verdict. John Addington Symonds 
talks of the ‘‘frozen, petrified,” figures, the ‘‘smoky 
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I have an instinctive distrust of artists who, as it were, put 
themselves into the Shakespeare class by omitting their 
initials, but, nevertheless, admired Mr., Mrs. or Miss 
Calogero’s two child studies, “‘Clown Noir’ and ‘‘Portrait 
of a Child.” The large-eyed children were made a little 
fantastic by being dressed in carnival costume and set amid 
highly-coloured fantasia against which the southern flesh 
colour stood out. Calogero has not yet mastered hands, 
which are too large and unmodelled, but the works were 
attractive in their stylised way. I enjoyed, too, a typically 
decorative ‘‘Landscape with High Rocks” in the clean, 
economic mannerism of A. Reuss, whose one-man show 
at this gallery one remembers with pleasure; and also 
some semi-abstract bull-fight pictures by Willa Mucha, 
who in a curious linear abstraction shows the monumental 
stances of the picadors. The more abstract any bull-fight 
pictures are, the better so far as I am concerned. 

This same orchestration of many mannerisms goes, as 
usual, to make up the harmony of ‘‘Artists of Fame and 
Promise,” at the Leicester. The work of outstanding fame 
is Monet’s really famous ‘‘Céte Normande,”’ that impression 
of a cottage on the cliffs above a shimmering sea which he 
painted in 1891. It is not with mea favourite work by him, 
but its greatness is undeniable. The picture which attracted 
me most was a very typical Roger de Grey, “‘Hills near 
Harlow”: very green as we expect of him, and with the 
hills in question seen blue-green in the distance beneath 
a great spray of foreground bracken. A beautifully-designed 
picture and delightful in its cool colouring. A complicated 
“Still Life,”” by Leonard Appelbee, set in an abstract colour 
environment as usual to provide a shimmering background ; 
a pleasing ‘“‘Girl and Cat”, by Elinor Bellingham-Smith ; 
and a highly decorative little water-colour ‘‘Birds in Cage,” 
by Keith Reader, whose name is unknown to me, were 
among my pleasures. 


BOW. Dormitat Homerus 


colour.”” Gerald Davies, in his monograph, says of them: 
“‘by common consent the least impressive of his works. 
It is true that injury by fire and worse injury by restorers, 
who have almost wholly repainted it, make it impossible to 
criticise the handiwork of the master now hidden under the 
work of others or lost by the action of time. But the verdict 
by which the world has allowed these frescoes to pass into 
comparative forgetfulness is not to be contradicted.” 

I will not attempt to justify in my own case the momen- 
tary mutation of comparative to complete forgetfulness, but 
I am still wondering why these works were made the 
examples which were to provide Mr. Blunt with his thrill 
comparable to the Picasso exhibition. It may be that, as 
is the fashion in the more esoteric art circles, anything which 
has been universally admired throughout the centuries 
must now be passed over in favour of those things which 
the generality of us would consider failures. The noddings 
of Homer evoke the rhapsodies of the modern Aristarchus. 
We must admire Gainsborough, for instance, not for the 
splendour of the ‘‘Mrs. Graham” or ‘“The Blue Boy,” but 
for the inadept essays of his earliest Suffolk period. It is 
the critical doctrine of an age that has set its face against 
good craftsmanship, and chosen infantilism or gagaism. 
Nor must we forget the semblance of some deeper wisdom 
conveyed by such an attitude. So perhaps it is now d la 
mode in the best circles to by-pass the Sistine for the 
Pauline. I must enquire into this; I should hate to be 
behind the times. There is also the aspect that anybody, 
just anybody, can go into the Sistine, whereas special 
permission has to be obtained to go into the other Chapel. 
Easily enough obtained, but nevertheless not quite tourist class. 

So maybe my blunder was dictated by my subconscious : 
an instinctive recognition of a doctrine of these higher 
circles in their shuddering avoidance of the obvious even 
when it happens to be true. 


* See page 75. 








ORMAN, bourgeois and a former student of law, 

Jacques Villon represents the discreet, deeper-think- 

ing, Cartesian aspect of Cubism and its immediate 
developments. Like the Nabis, he has shunned peremptory, 
historic attitudes and the limelight, and so has unconsciously 
absorbed the discoveries of Cubism into French tradition. 

Villon’s 1951 retrospective exhibition at the Museum of 
Contemporary Art was a tour de force, probably surpassing, 
in the interest and admiration that it drew, any one-man 
exhibition here in Paris since the war. At seventy-six, 
Villon looked on with chuckling, ingenuous eyes at the host 
of critics, who can still command about half a page in eight- 
page daily newspapers, hailing him as the most complete 
artist of the time. 

Villon had a somewhat classical education in painting, 
was attracted principally by Boudin, Cals and Hervier, the 
precursors of Impressionism, and adopted the name of the 
medieval poet (his real name is Gaston Duchamp) when he 
began work as a cartoonist for magazines whose very names 
suggest their nature—Polichinelle, Chat Noir, Assiette au 
Beurre and others. 

‘I spent fifteen years thus going up an impasse,” Villon 
says. But his years as a cartoonist made him swift and adroit 
at drawing, interested him in his favourite subject—the 
human face—and opened his eyes to the values which the 
cubists were beginning to exploit. In his spare time, he 
began to paint—‘*‘a painting without preoccupation, painted 
directly, with direct reactions,” he calls it now. He also 
did hundreds of engravings. 

Painting in the nineteen hundreds was in full state of 
flux. Villon says of the dilemma: ‘“The Salon des Artistes 
Francais ?— illustration. Impressionism ?—I felt stubborn 
about its basic principles. Post-Impressionism ?—too 
secret. The Fauves ?—too wild.” 

In 1910, he gave up his cartoon work, and this 
step, together with the influence of his cubist sculptor 
brother Duchamp-Villon, who shared his studio, drew him 
towards Cubism. Cubism offered both order in painting 
and a means to paint the life of the spirit. 

‘It was discipline, discipline going beyond Impression- 
ism and the Fauves. With Cubism,” Villon says, “‘painting 
lost its role of a window and became a thing in itself, giving 
pleasure by its ordered composition, animated by the subject 
but going beyond the subject, a new form where all the 
vague, the mysterious, the unknown and the dreamed-of 
could find expression. It was a form provoking reflection, 
more so than the post-Impressionists and the Fauves. It 
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A recent 
photograph. 


blew a breath of fresh air into painting, drawing out a wealth 
of intuition and letting the intelligence clarify it.” 

Villon discovered for the first time da Vinci’s theory of 
“‘pyramid vision” (briefly, vision is two pyramids, one with 
the point in our eye, one with the base of the pyramid in 
our eye). Villon used the theory to break down his subjects 
into pyramids of colour. Choice of the ‘‘points” in the 
subjects was arbitrary: ‘‘If subjects must be decomposed 
to give lyricism, so too must they be reconstructed with a 
new and strange aspect,” he says. And soon vast planes 
of colour, better adaptable than pyramids to the demands 
of composition, came to replace or join the pyramids on 
Villon’s canvases. 

*‘Thus we found the creation of new visions of things, 
in which the vague was given clarification and order by the 
mind—whereas Impressionism gave vagueness to clear, 
ordered things,” he says. ‘“The window-picture gave place 
to the creation-picture, the picture-which-was-a-thing-in- 
itself. Why should the eye have ail the rights ? What about 
the intuition and intelligence? What about poetry?” 





Self portrait. Courtesy Louis Carré, Paris. Exhibited at the Leicester 
Galleries, April, 1950. 
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But Villon’s Cubism was very different from that of 
Picasso and Braque. It remained attached to appearances 
and to the passing scene. Unlike other painters whose 
work springs from Cubism, he paints portraits, a subject 
usually condemned as anecdotic. And there is in his work 
the humility of a great artist, a virtue whose principal 
exponent in our time was probably the writer, André Gide : 
like the Nabis, Villon proposes matter for our reflection, but 
does not dictate what our reaction should be—as many 
disturbing painters, especially Spaniards like El Greco, 
Goya and Picasso, do. Villon’s is an art—to borrow an 
expression of Bernard Dorival’s—of reticence and whispers. 
Like the late Roger de la Fresnaye, perhaps the greatest 
painter of the cubist period, Villon whips the imagination of 
the spectator, then tiptoes away, leaving the spectator to 
pour his soul into the picture in private. 

The comparison I have made between Villon and Gide 
is not accidental. When I last called on the old man in his 
cottage studio at the foot of a lovely garden in Puteaux, the 
houseboat bend in the Seine, I was at once reminded of the 
writer. His appearance—especially the laughing, troubled 
eyes—his attitude to life and art (intelligence imposed on 
spontaneity, on “‘intuition’”’) and his reassuring charm with- 
out the usual brusquery of the old and great all recall Gide. 

Villon, wearing an ancient, much-torn red pullover, 
emerged from a dark corner of the studio—as bare and dusty 
as when penniless, pre-1914 cubists met there—to show me 
the two pictures he was then working on, a self-portrait and a 
study of an anguished figure gazing into the unknown. In 
both pictures, the attention of the onlooker was centred on 
the face. 

I asked him if the human face was now his only subject. 

““Almost,” he said. ‘‘In 1940, I did several landscapes— 
harvesting and gleaning scenes and a series of vegetable 
gardens. It was during the débacle: I was at a place called 
La Brunié, in the south-west, and for three months there 
was nothing to do but draw and paint the countryside. 
Then, I still preferred landscapes to the still life. The 
landscape has movement. Trees, houses, sky and earth 
play a fairylike drama. They have a dynamism which I 
tried to recreate in painting. 

“‘Later, back in Normandy, I painted more landscapes. 
But I prefer the human face; it is more intense. One has 
but to show its different parts, warring one against the other.” 

And Villon went on: ““There is more ‘explosion’ in the 
face than in landscapes. A landscape composes itself. A 
face is a more isolated thing. Like most contemporary 
painters, I do not want to do ‘subjects’ which involve 
several persons or things.” 

It is in this again that Villon is Cartesianly French. 
Descartes wrote: “‘He who cannot limit himself cannot 
make art.” 

“Even my engravings were of isolated things,”’ Villon 
says. ‘There was rarely more than one figure. In the reap- 
ing scenes, yes, but I consider those pictures as landscapes : 
I used the reapers as Degas used dancers to give the rhythm 
of the dance.” 

The eternal problem for Villon is what he calls the 
marriage of the face with the rest of the painting, for in his 
numerous portraits the face is very ‘‘representational,” the 
rest of the canvas mostly abstract. He explains the nature 
of his work by saying: ‘‘Abstraction must have an attach- 
ment with life. If it is pushed too far it dissatisfies me. And 
so I remain between the life surrounding us and abstraction. 

‘*Perhaps if I was twenty-five and I had my experience of 
nearly eighty I would go towards a more complete abstrac- 
tion. But I am afraid that, in abstraction, one is satisfied 
with too little, especially if one dives into it at the age of 
eighteen or twenty. Our great abstract painters went to 
abstraction after doing much else, putting all their experience 
into it. 

“‘No, total abstraction is not for me. 
appearances too much.” 

Villon’s painting is essentially honest. 


I love life and 


“TI paint a 
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Etude pour un portrait, 1948. 
Courtesy The Lefevre Gallery and shown at their exhibition in 
April, 1952. 


Oil painting. 


subjective view of life,’’ he says. ‘“The common view is not 
for painters. The photograph and the cinema give us that.” 

Villon showed me a superb still life of objects on a table, 
with the harmony radiating from a vivid orange plane, then 
other paintings in vivid but semi-matt colours. He uses the 
spectrum constantly to decide his colour arrangements. 

**My painting is an orchestration of colours, influenced 
by my emotion before ideas rather than my emotion before 
things,”’ he said. 

It may well be that no one has ever used colour to express 
feeling more skilfully than Villon. His painting seems to 
me to be the pitch in our time of the work that began with 
the discovery that red suggested mental turmoil and green 
contentment. And yet there is nothing in Villon of artless 
symbolism. The colours are balanced with abstract care 
and in many of his pictures the suggestion of movement is 
intense. When I saw his ‘‘Rentier,”’ with bold, round green 
touches, at the big retrospective exhibition, I thought of 
Rembrandt and the squat psychology of David, and it seemed 
to me that Villon’s version of this subject was greater than 
theirs. At all costs, this certainly is an art which expresses 
our time. Posterity may well look at the retired bourgeois of 
Vermeer and Rembrandt and Prud’hon andatthesame subject, 
the ‘‘Rentier,”’ by Villon, and feel that none of his predeces- 
sors expressed the contentment—selfish but radiating, wise 
but smug—of the subject so well. Posterity will, I think, 
when comparing these and other pictures which deal with 
traditional painting themes, say that our age was more 
intelligent and imaginative than those that preceded it. 
People will want to have lived in our exciting time. 

Villon showed me the large self-portrait on which he was 
then working and returned again to his choice of subject : 
*‘Landscape rocks me: the human face disturbs me. Into 
this one I have tried to put past, future, creation, religious 
problems.” 

Taking up the mention of religious problems, I asked 
him if he could define his philosophy. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 
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Etching. Femme assise nue. 
Courtesy The Redfern Gallery. 


‘Intuition, that is what I believe in.” 

And if that is vague and too “‘artistic,”” he added some- 
thing which is more Cartesian: ‘‘I should like to put 
intuition on the plane of reason.” 

Some of Villon’s pictures invite the imagination by an 
unfinished look: he is an “‘open” painter, calling to our 
senses like a cunning philosopher to our minds. Léger’s 
world—to go to the opposite extreme in contemporary paint- 
ing—is not an easy world to enter, but Villon’s world is life 
itself. 

‘“‘T have a great admiration for life,”” he says. ‘“‘Before a 
leaf, a tree, I am plunged into the deepest admiration. 
These things suggest eternity—but that is another question, 
one which would take us too far.” 

Villon hovered away from cosmological problems and 
showed me some of his drawings. 

‘*T draw to find the values for my paintings. Sometimes 
the drawings are ‘technical,’ sometimes rapid sketches 
from which, perhaps from a single line even, I can borrow 
the rhythm which will interpret the principal movement of 
the subject in the painting. It becomes a veritable line of 
intuition of life seen through things—the spinal column of 
the picture.” 

Feeling his years, Villon works mostly seated, so many 
of his pictures are small to-day. 

““But if one paints seated, one must control one’s pictures 
from a distance all the time. Sometimes one has a shock 
awaiting when one stands back to look at a long, seated work,” 
he says. 

Later in our conversation, I expressed surprise at seeing 
no collector’s objects in the studio of an old painter. 

‘“‘T have a perpetual impression that I must hurry,” he 
explained. ‘‘I keep putting things off till the morrow—no 
time now, I think to myself—and now I shall never have the 
time to do everything I have planned to do. If I had had 
more time—absurd expression—I should have collected 
engravings. 





Etching. Téte de Fillette. 
Courtesy The Redfern Gallery. 


‘*You know how the Chinese roll a jade between their 
fingers, tenderly, then shut it up in a glass case, enjoying one 
single thing to the full? I admire that. When the mind 
spreads, it spreads. It is less desirable.” 

I asked Villon if he had ever had any pupils. 

“IT haven’t the temperament,” he said; but when I 
asked him if he objected to academies because of the tendency 
of pupils to imitate their masters, he answered: ‘‘Of course, 
all Lhote’s pupils paint Lhotes, and Léger’s paint Légers. 
But they’re young. They will escape from that. 

“*But I never had an academy because I should have taken 
it too seriously. I should have wanted all my pupils to be 
perfect. And then, what can one say to a pupil ?—banalities. 

“It is better that he should take a spade and dig for 
himself. One can, of course, look at a young man’s work 
occasionally, and give advice and discipline, but that is the 
only useful tutorship that I can envisage. 

“After all, one is very close at seventy to what one was at 
twenty. At twenty, one is on one side of a little stream, a 
mere two metres and a half, just too wide to leap. The 
other side is wonderful and tempting. It takes fifty years to 
go round by the bridge and arrive at two metres and a half 
from where one was at twenty. And it can’t be done in less 
than fifty years.” 


MR. FRANK PARTRIDGE 


Mr. Frank Partridge died on Saturday, August 8, aged 80, and 
will be greatly missed, both here and in America, by the art world 
generally. 

He built up one of the finest art businesses in the country, starting 
at the beginning of the century in King Street, St. James’s, facing 
Christie’s Sale Rooms. These premises were totally destroyed by a 
direct hit during the war, and the following day he opened show- 
rooms in Bruton Street with the remainder of his stock. 

Mr. Partridge will be well remembered from the book he wrote on 
Ralph Wood pottery, which is today considered one of the great 
reference books on this master potter. He held an exhibition of Ralph 
Wood at King Street, St. James’s, in 1936. Today, many of the finest 
pieces in his collection can be seen at the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. 
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EVENTS IN PARIS 


HE paintings in the Louvre have been completely 
[reorganised The old groupings by ‘‘schools” have 

been done away with in favour of a chronological order 
and groupings by nationality. The Louvre is now a living 
history of European painting from primitive fresco to 
Courbet. In addition, a number of exquisitely arranged 
cabinets group small subjects. The opening of several 
rooms which have been closed since the war has permitted 
better spacing, although to achieve this some pictures have 
been raised more than twenty feet from the floor and can 
only be seen at all from a few corners of the room where 
they do not reflect the windows. Except for this, the new 
scheme is undoubtedly a vast improvement, and some of 
the innovations will interest curators the world over. Public 
reaction was encouraging—there were queues at the two 
ticket offices during the sleepy month of August, when the 
capital is half-deserted. 

Visitors now begin their tour of the Louvre in the Salle 
des Sept Metres, which is given over to Italian primitives. 
The Grande Galerie which follows groups Italian painting 
from Botticelli to Caravaggio, then Spanish, then the French 
genre, realist and chiaroscuro schools of the XVIIth century, 
then Poussin and Claude. 

The Salle des Etats at the side contains a number of 
monumental Italian paintings, mostly by Veronese, and 
including the immense ‘‘Marriage Feast at Cana.’’ Beyond 
the Grande Galerie is the Salle van Dyck, which that artist 
shares with Rubens and Velvet Brueghel. Then comes the 
Galerie Médicis, with Rubens’ twenty huge pictures of the 
life of Maria dei Medici, wife of Henry IV. Then follow 
the cabinets of small paintings, including one given over to 
the Avignon ‘‘Pieta,”” for which a stone wall has been built. 
Memlinc, Rembrandt, Fouquet and Vermeer have cabinets 
to themselves. The visit to the first floor finishes with a 
Galerie hollandaise. 

On the second floor, starting with the first room in the 
eastern facade of the museum part of the palace, and 
moving anticlockwise, one finds XVIIIth-century Italian 
painting, followed by XVIIIth-century French painting, 
including Watteau’s ‘“‘Embarquement pour Cythére,”’ 
and then the Romantics—Corot, the Barbizon school, Dela- 
croix, Géricault and three Turners which the Tate has 
exchanged for three Impressionist pictures. 

The Galerie Daru-Mollien, which completes the second 
floor, groups Empire classicism, more of the Delacroix 
school, and Courbet. Down the Daru staircase, the room 
which leads back to the Grande Galerie has been filled 
with the Carlos de Beistegui collection. The smaller room 
to the side is used to group a selection of French portraitists 
from the Maitre de Moulins up to Corot. 

August is the dead season in Paris life. Most galleries, 
like theatres, shops and restaurants, are closed for the 
annual holiday. Yet probably the best contemporary one- 
man exhibition of the summer season came at the end of 
July, when the painter Vénard filled both floors of the 
big Bernheim-Jeune Gallery with his forceful paintings and 
superb drawings. Vénard, who is about forty, has won no 
official recognition except to be represented in the ‘‘Fifty 
best contemporary artists’’ exhibition which France sent 
to New York; yet one feels to an astonishing degree the 
nervous romanticism of the age in Vénard, who has the 
sense of space of Buffet allied with the colour sense of 
Marchand. Without being tendentious in the subject- 
matter—Vénard swings eclectically from city houses to 
port scenes and back to interiors, or to figure pieces which 
are marked by a very contemporary contrast of sensuality 
and dépouillement—the painter’s entire work seems to breathe 
the taut atmosphere of the frantic ‘fifties. He handles 
colour zones—as for instance the cold, white windows of 
the painting illustrated, which set off the warm greens 





Vénard: Intérieur 


Photo Hervochon. 


and browns of the painting with the acuteness of a musical 
note—aerates his work by skilful scraping with the palette 
knife, and has an uncanny knack for finding original com- 
positions. He takes simple subjects and with bewildering 
ease creates powerful effects. Occasionally, as in one big 
composition centred around that Buffet-like object, a dead 
hanging rabbit, one feels that Vénard is tempted by an 
easy formula for commercial success—Buffet plus charm. 
But this would be an unforgivable weakness on Vénard's 
part, for Vénard is old enough to have digested his emotions, 
and his work is already richer and more complete and 
satisfying than the precocious semi-genius of Buffet. 

The Galerie Stiebel showed some works by two young 
painters, Chartier and Guerrier. Chartier, both by his 
colour and by his choice of accessories which (although 
not having a symbolic significance) recall surrealism, 
belongs to the contemporary romantic trend at least as 
much as Vénard. He, too, is adept with the palette knife, 
and he gives his works a pleasantly mysterious air by the 
use of a semi-matt gum medium instead of oil. Guerrier, 
who won the Prix de la Jeune Peinture, 1953, has a similar 
aesthetic, but is more influenced in his vision by Buffet. 
He has a discreet and sometimes brilliant sense of colour 
harmony. 

Other August exhibitions include an excellent retro- 
spective of Valtat at the Galerie Samy Chalom, a Soutine 
retrospective at the Galerie Andre Weil and a show of 
Picasso engravings at the Galerie Dina Vierney. Valtat, 
whose pictures are shown among the Chalom Gallery’s 
usual setting of period furniture, is a synthesis of every- 
thing Fauve. There is little in his work which is inalienably 
Valtat, and for this reason he never caught public imagina- 
tion. He painted figures and interiors like his friend Bon- 
nard, seascapes like Marquet, landscapes like van Gogh 
or Cézanne. There are beach scenes recalling Gauguin, 
Impressionist sunscapes recalling Pissarro, pictures in 
the manner of Toulouse-Lautrec and Renoir. Yet, for all 
his lack of individual style, Valtat sweeps one away by his 
mastery of technique and his gift for capturing the feeling 
of his theme. Even though there is constant change in 
treatment and style, there is continuity in vision and palette. 
He is decorative and can be moving. His work goes with 
period furniture and with modern. He argues for the view 
that painting, like literature, is more a question of original 
synthesis than synthetic originality. 

A picture gallery in Rennes, Britanny, bought up a 
number of old engravings for a very modest sum last 
month and discovered a Rembrandt amongst them. The 
engraving, a ‘‘Resurrection of Lazarus,”’ is signed R. H. v 
Ryn, bears the Rembrandt monogram and the date 1643— 
the year in which Rembrandt took to engraving. 


R. W. H. 








AN INTERESTING NELSON 





The Nelson Bowl, showing oak-leaf and acorn border. 


ceramic history is concerned with the wholesale 

production of dress services. Some of them are 
gaudy and ostentatious, combining classical shapes, elegant 
and restrained in themselves, with extravagant colours and 
gilding, while on others the ornament is reticent and (as 
Mr. Honey aptly puts it) ‘‘out of the gravy.” In either case, the 
painting is usually of the highest standard, and at Worcester, 
where good brushwork was a matter of course, there was brisk 
competition for orders between the rival factories. 

It is said that Alexander Davison, a Prize agent, was 
responsible for the ordering of Nelson’s Worcester porce- 
lain, which seems for the most part to have been of Flights’ 
manufacture. There is one particular pattern, however, 
which has been disowned by the present management, 
at any rate, as having been made at Flights’, although pieces 
decorated with it, bearing a Chamberlain mark, have been 
known in the sale rooms. I have so far been unable to trace 
the whereabouts of one of them, and have to be content with 
the reproduction illustrated here, which nevertheless has 
certain intriguing points of interest. It is a large ten-inch 
bowl, well and thinly potted in a white paste which is 
marred by a few small black pittings, thinly glazed, and 
showing a pale yellow translucency by transmitted light. 
The design is carefully, ever painstakingly, drawn, the 
enamels of the coat-of-arms bright and strong, the oak-leaves 
and acorns outlined carefully in black and washed in with 
green. The inscriptions and ribbons are pale blue and gold, 
and the latter is flat and dull, but of good quality. 

The coat-of-arms is well known and straightforward, 
and, of course, it incorporates the stern of the Spanish 
“first rate,’’ the San Josef, which was captured by Nelson at 
St. Vincent on February 14, 1797. This victory is again 
commemorated in one of each of the pairs of inscriptions 
inside and outside the rim, by the use of the same ship’s 
name. But what of the date ‘‘22 April,”” which appears to 
have no significance whatever in Nelson’s career? Mr. 
George Naish, of the National Maritime Museum, has put 
forward the theory, supported by pieces in the museum, that 
the ‘‘22” is a wrongly interpreted, rather ornate ‘‘and” 
and, of course, the Battle of Copenhagen was fought on 
April 2 in the year 1801. It is also a fact, indeed, that 
the same San Josef was originally earmarked as Nelson’s 
ship for this later battle, although he transferred his flag to 
the St. George because her lighter draught was more suitable 
for the Baltic campaign. 

So far as decoration is concerned the bowl is one of a 
family. In the same museum collection is a service described 
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The Nelson Bowi, showing the enamelled coat-of-arms. 
Capt. and Mrs. Bruce George Collection. 


in the Merton inventories as the ‘‘Nelson Set,’ which has 
the coat-of-arms and the oak-leaves ; the inscriptions read 
as “‘Nelson, San Josef” and ‘‘Nelson, 14th February,” 
which are, of course, perfectly logical. Then there is the 
so-called ‘‘Baltic Set,’’ with oak-leaves, but with the coat-of- 
arms replaced by an anchor and palm-leaves. Here the 
inscriptions refer to the victories of St. Vincent, Copenhagen, 
and the Nile, but the Copenhagen date is the misleading 
“‘and” already mentioned. There is a part dinner service, 
finally, bearing the anchor and palm-leaves, and the charac- 
teristic oak-leaf border, but with painted views of the Nile 
and of Copenhagen in place of the various names and dates. 
It is all rather confusing, not only by reason of these different 
combinations of inscriptions but because there is a doubt as 
to the origin of those numerous unmarked pieces which, 
being made of true porcelain, cannot be genuine 
Worcester. 

At first glance, and because habit and custom die hard, 
the verdict would undoubtedly be (and indeed has been) 
“Sampson of Paris,”” who is commonly and probably 
justly blamed for most of the better imitations of worth- 
while English porcelains. There is no doubt that copies of 
pieces of such historic interest and high pecuniary value 
were made by him, but in my opinion not all of them. This 
particular specimen, by all the signs, was made in China. 
The pinholed paste is typical of the well-known export 
wares of the early XIXth century, and is quite unlike Samp- 
son’s perfected body. The leaves and the acorns were drawn 
by an artist unfamiliar with the English oak, and the incorrect 
**22”" by one who knew not English longhand and its con- 
temporary flourishes. Furthermore, I find it difficult to 
believe that a mistake would be made, by a Frenchman, in 
a date of such very recent European significance. 

Were the piece unique one would be tempted to suppose 
that it might have been copied for some unknown naval 
man stationed in Chinese waters. In fact, however, it was 
quite clearly part of a service, and it must be assumed that 
at some time an order was given to an Oriental potter, 
probably not by anyone connected with Nelson or his 
family, with either an English or a French piece from which 
to copy the decoration. It is surely highly probable that the 
best English porcelains must have offered overwhelming 
temptation to shrewd XIXth-century Chinese potters, whose 
export trade had been adversely affected to an ever-increasing 
degree by the growing expertness and large output of the 
European factories. It is perhaps not too far-fetched a 
suggestion that some of ‘“‘Sampson’s” masterpieces might 
repay closer examination. 
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The THIRD NORTHERN ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 
At the Royal Hall, Harrogate 


From September 21 to 26 


The Lady Cecilia Howard has agreed to open the Northern 

Antique Dealers’ Fair, at 11 a.m. on September 21. For 

the interest of APOLLO readers, a few of the articles on show 
are illustrated on this and the following page. 





Thomas Bell, of Newcastle, is showing a large George I 
solid mahogany Kneehole Desk of fine colour, in original 








state. 
James R. Ogden & Sons, Ltd., of Harrogate and Duke a... 
St. James’s, London, are showing a fine pair of plain round 
8 in. Salvers, with reed borders and ball and claw feet. George 
III, 1798. Makers: John Crouch and Thomas Hannan. 
| 
: 
4 Frank Shaftoe, of Harrogate, 


shows a Sheraton revolving maho- 
gany Drum Table of fine colour, 
2 ft. 5 in. in diameter. The leather 
top has a crossbanded edge. Also 
shown by Mr. Shaftoe is a beautiful 
carved |Hepplewhite specimen chair. 
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Messis. C. W. Ford & Son, of Sheffield, are 
. J showing an interesting collection of fine cottages, 
including one marked “‘Leeds.”” They will also 


a exhibit a few pieces of fine English furniture. 
S| See er’ 


\Ntf/ : 


Messrs. Wm. & L. Lee, of York, will exhibit a 
fine Silver Cup and Cover, by Cattle & Barber, 
made in York in 1807. This interesting piece 
is fully marked, including the ‘“Town” mark, ' 
and is 12} in. high, weighing 40 oz. 4 





Ernest Barnard, of 
Harrogate, who 
specialises in fine 
old prints, will be 
showing a pair of 
old Stipple Engrav- ; 
ings printed in 
colours : “Innocent 
Mischief’’ and 
"Zea2 a2 6¢8 4 % 
Revenge.”” These 
are engraved by 
C. Josi after R. 
Westall. 
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‘ 
Quinneys, Chester, ; 
have a large impor- : 
tant XVIIIth-cen- 
tury mahogany 
Bureau-Cabinet. f 


This piece is finely 
carved and rich in 
colour. 
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WILLIAM STEPHENS: China Painter 





BY F. SEVERNE MACKENNA 





Fig. I. A set of Mugs painted by William Stephens for John and Ann Stephens. 1774. Mark in blue: Ba. 
In" Mr. John S. Stephens’ possession. 


of Bristol porcelain as to the precise implication of 
the numerals which are frequently found, alone or 
accompanying some other mark, on the underside of 
domestic wares. Not that there has ever been much serious 
question regarding their being decorators’ marks, though 
some ill-informed people have affected to consider them 
pattern numbers, but the difficulty has been to try to connect 
any particular number with any definite man. The critical 
investigations which it has been my good fortune to make 
have had the happy result of removing much doubt in the 
case of William Stephens, and by a fully justified process of 
analogy some additional identifications can be suggested. 
So far as serious Bristol collectors are concerned, it is only 
the first four or five numbers of the full series, ending in 
twenty-six, which denote work of sufficient importance to 
merit attention. 
The circumstances of the fortunate manner in which it 


Ms discussion has been caused amongst collectors 





Fig. II. Teapot from the service painted by William Stephens for 
John and Ann Stephens. Unmarked. 


In Mr. John S. Stephens’ possession. 
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came into my power to make these researches were mentioned 
in the first half of this communication, where it was stated 
that prolonged examination and comparison of authenti- 
cated and documentary examples of Stephens’ painting 
was made possible through the kindness of their present 
owner, Mr. John Stephens, a great-great-grandson of the 
painter. Hugh Owen and Dr. Oxford had apparently seen 
the Stephens china, as readers of Owen’s book and the two 
Trapnell Catalogues will realise, but their descriptions were 
by no means of sufficient fullness to be of any use to collectors 
anxious to make an identification. 

The Stephens porcelain is of two types; a set of three 
mugs, shown in Fig. I, and the remains of a tea-service, 
portions of which are seen in Fig. II and Fig. III. This 
service was intact until 1940, when it succumbed to bombing 
while on loan to a provincial museum, no care having been 
taken to obviate such a catastrophe, nor any intimation 
having been given to the owner to take such precautions 
himself. To make matters worse, the fragments were not all 
recovered, with the result that there are now only the teapot 
and cover, one bowl, two tea cups, two coffee cups, and two 
saucers either intact or complete. 

It will be scen that all the porcelain bears the initials 
J.A.S., for John and Ann Stephens. William Stephens is 
traditionally reputed to have decorated these articles as a 
wedding present for his elder brother John, who was married 
to Ann Cooper on August 3, 1774, in Stoke Damerel 
Church, Plymouth. Since then they have been preserved 
as heirlooms in the family. A jug, with the initials A.S. for 
Ann Stephens, also painted by William, is mentioned by 
Dr. Oxford and has been located in the possession of another 
member of the family. 

Taking the mugs first, an examination of the illustration 
will at once convey the style of their decoration ; the initials 
are painted with minute pink flowers and gold foliage, and the 
frame has a green laurel meander entwined round a gold 
line. Each of the mugs shows considerable crazing of the 
glaze, an uncommon fault on Bristol porcelain, but one not 
by any means unknown. It is found in my experience only 
on pieces which can be considered early in date. The 
enamel painting of the flowers is rich and quite free from any 


suggestion of tightness. Each mug is marked in blue Ba; 
the mark is shown in Fig. IV. 

The service has quite a different style of decoration, with 
gold initials contained in a green laurel wreath. Only two 
pieces have a mark, in each case the underglaze blue crossed 
swords. Apart from the initials, the decoration is a com- 
bination of loops and pendants of flowers, hanging from gold 
rosettes, and with single flowers and oval laurel wreaths in 
association. The painting is notable for its softness of tone, 
especially in the case of the greens. This distinctive effect 
is of help in aiding further identifications. It must be 
remembered that china painters at that date had to prepare 
their own enamels, and it followed from this that each man 
tended to adopt a somewhat individual palette, except when 
he was engaged with other painters in decorating a service 
from a set pattern; in these cases, naturally, individual 
effects were subordinated. 

William Stephens was second on the list of apprentices 
transferred, as I have tried to show, to Champion in 1772, 
and from this circumstance it has usually been inferred that 
the numeral 2 was his mark. The occurrence of this numeral 
on each of the three Stephens mugs seems to prove the 
correctness of this supposition, and I feel it need no longer 
be questioned. But earlier writers have found themselves 
in a difficulty on account of the much more frequent occur- 
rence of the numeral 2 in gold. We have all been trained to 
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Fig. III. Items from 
the John and Ann 
Stephens __ service. 
Mark: crossed 
swords. 
In Mr. John S. 
Stephens’ possession. 


Fig. V. Cup and saucer with decoration completely conforming in 


technique to that on,the}Stephens mugs. Mark in blue: B. 


In the_Author’s collection. 


consider that a gold numeral on Bristol wares indicates a 
gilder, and this idea has proved to be a serious obstacle to 
further research. As a result of my intensive study of the 
work of William Stephens I was forced to adopt the heretical 
but obvious conclusion that it was a matter of indifference 
whether the numeral was in enamel or in gold, for it invari- 
ably indicated Stephens’ painting ; in other words, I decided 
that he did all the decoration, including the gilding, on the 
pieces so marked. From this it was only a short step to 
realising that this rule applied to all other numerals on Bristol. 

By a fortunate chance, at this point of my researches, the 
owner of one of the most famous Staffordshire porcelain 
factories made one of his periodical visits to see me, and 
while we were examining my Bristol cabinets I had the 
happy thought of asking whether, in a comparatively small 
factory, in the XVIIIth century, the enamel painting and 
the gilding could have been done by the same man. He 
immediately replied: ‘‘Certainly! In important pieces a 
single artist was responsible for the whole decoration.” 
He added: ‘‘All our artists can gild.” As my friend is a 
recognised practical authority on XVIIIth-century porcelain 
I am satisfied that his dictum cannot be questioned. Thus 
at a stroke my own opinion, reached by prolonged study, was 
supported and the last difficulty removed regarding the use 
of gold numerals at Bristol. It must be borne in mind that 
larger factories, such as Chelsea and Derby, did employ 
men whose main work was gilding, and who marked their 
work in gold ; such pieces often have an enameller’s mark 


Fig. IV. Mark on one of the John and Ann Stephens mugs. 














WILLIAM STEPHENS: 


Fig. VII. Covered 
cup and saucer with 
Stephens’ painting. 
Mark in gold: 2. 
In the Author’s 
collection. 


Fig. VI. Teapot 
painted by Stephens 
for an unidentified 
family. Unmarked. 


In the Author's 
collection. 





also. But at Bristol there was never a sufficiently large 
output to necessitate the employment of gilders. 

No gold numeral higher than 11 has come to my notice, 
and it is a welcome confirmation of the contention that the 
enameller did the gilding, that number 1, which we can now 
assign with some confidence to Henry Bone, is much the 
most common ; number 2 next in frequency, and number 3 
closely following. The remaining numerals, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10 
and 11 are comparatively rare. This circumstance confirms 
the supposition that only the senior apprentices reached a 
sufficient degree of skill to enable them to gild in addition to 
doing the enamel painting. 

Turning again to an examination of the Stephens family 
porcelain, there is the notable divergence between the paint- 
ing on the mugs and on the service; an observer knowing 
nothing of their history would be likely to place the mugs 
at an earlier date than the service, basing his opinion on 
considerations of potting, the crazed glaze, and to some 
extent on the appearance of the enamel decoration, and I 
believe he would be right. The mark also would somewhat 
influence him if he had made any considerable study of the 
subject. This divergence does not necessarily present a 
difficulty, for there is no reason whatever to presume that 
the mugs and the service were presented together. The 
mugs could very well antedate the service in production 
as well as in presentation. 

In any case it is quite clear that the mugs and the service 
were both decorated by William Stephens. The mugs have 
the numeral 2, the service has not. But the painting on the 
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service can be proved beyond question to be the same as that 
on other specimens marked with a 2 in blue or gold. This 
cross-identification amply proves the whole identification 
to be correct. 

From repeated side-by-side comparison of other speci- 
mens with the Stephens china it has been possible to indicate 
with certainty a considerable number of examples of William 
Stephens’ work. It may be of interest to fellow collectors if 
some instances are cited. In every case the attribution has 
been checked by actual comparison. 

My cabinets contain only one specimen which seems to 
be identical in technique with the mugs. This is the cup 
and saucer in Fig. V. They are marked with a blue B. 
Readers having only the illustration to guide them will have 
to accept my assurance that the festoons on this cup and 
saucer are not by any means necessarily the same as those so 
familiar on much Bristol ware ; there is a distinct handling 
and tone of enamel which serves to separate them from the 
usual floral festoons. Before I knew anything about William 
Stephens I regarded this cup and saucer as early. From their 
affinity to the mugs it can now be seen that they are his work, 
but I have no other examples of this type of decoration 
which can be assigned to him without reservation. I con- 
sider it certain that Stephens did comparatively little decora- 
tion of this type, for it is rare and seems to be found only on 
pieces marked entirely in blue. 

Collectors must be warned that the Bristol painters 
worked from set designs, so that it is impossible to base an 
identification of any definite painter on similarity of flower- 
arrangement alone. Identical groups of flowers can be 
pointed out again and again on specimens which have 
beyond doubt been painted by different artists. On the 
other hand it was common for several artists to combine in 
decorating a service, all working from a set copy; in such 
a case pieces which are identical to all appearance bear 
differing numerals and may not be by any means typical of 
other work similarly marked, the artist’s individuality having 
been subordinated to the production of a faithful copy. 
These are points which may well escape the attention of 
students who have not had the benefit of an artistic training. 

Taking the Stephens tea service as our guide, we come at 
once to the teapot shown in Fig. VI. The similarity between 
it and the Stephens teapot is startling. Research has failed 
so far to identify J.A.C., but hope has not been abandoned. 
The teapot is not marked, but some other pieces which I 
now possess from the service have a blue cross. The painting, 
obviously, is by Stephens. 
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Fig. IX. Teapot decorated by Stephens, probably for Joseph and 





Fig. VIII. Cup and saucer painted by Stephens. Mark: Xin 
blue, 2 in gold. 


In the Author's collection. 


The covered cup and stand in Fig. VII immediately fall 
into line ; they are marked with a gold 2 and amply confirm 
the belief that Stephens did the entire decoration including 
the gilding. His distinctive range of colour is well shown, 
particularly a quiet grey-green. 

Another example of his work appears in Fig. VIII; 
this again does not require, though it has it, the evidence of 
the gold numeral 2 to effect an identification. 

The celebrated teapot in Fig. IX has floral festoons of the 
highest quality, again clearly by Stephens, although painted 
several years after the Stephens tea service, as the date 
1777 shows. Stephens was probably about to become a 
journeyman painter by that time, so we may regard the 
painting as showing his mature style. The piece is marked 
with the crossed swords underglaze and 2 in gold. So far 
no definite identification of J.E.W. has been possible ; the 
most likely persons are Joseph and Elizabeth Were. 

Space will not allow of much further illustration, but it 
may be of interest to show decoration of another type which 
can be attributed to Stephens on the strength of the numeral 
2. This is the cream jug in Fig. X, painted in blue mono- 
chrome, from the Fry service. Pieces with this type of 
painting are known which have the numeral 6 as their mark ; 
they were done, in my opinion, by another artist working 
from the same copy. 

Readers will recollect that the cabinet cup and saucer 
shown to the Parliamentary committee by Champion, and 
now in the British Museum ; the duplicate in the Higgins 
Museum, Bedford; and the magnificent green-ground 


example in the MacGregor-Duncan collection, shown in 
my Champion's Bristol Porcelain, Fig. 66, are all marked 
with the gold 2 and are, I contend, by Stephens. 

It is now obvious that I have reached a point where I 





Elizabeth Were. 1777. Mark: crossed swords in blue, 2 in gold. 


In the Author’s collection. 
Fig. X. Cream jug from the Fry service, painted by Stephens in 
blue monochrome. Mark in gold: 2. 
In the Author's collection. 


claim that all Bristol porcelain marked with a 2 is Stephens’ 
work. Criticism will doubtless arise and refutation be sought 
through the agency of services in which several different 
numbers occur on what seem to be identical decorations ; 
I remain unshaken. Any china painter worth the name could 
combine with others to produce a service decorated from a 
set copy. In such a case the painters would of necessity use 
an identical range of enamels, and so one method of dis- 
tinguishing individual work would be absent. 

As an illustration of the occasional uncertainty of family 
tradition mention must be made of a plate with flower- 
festoon decoration recently come to my notice which 
belonged to Sarah Stephens, eldest daughter of the china 
painter. It has her book-label Sarah Stephens, Bridport, on 
it and, in a later hand, a label stating that it was painted by 
William Stephens and given by him to Sarah. It is marked in 
blue X5, which may seem at once fatal to the assumption 
that 2 was Stephens’ number. I think not, however, for the 
decoration on the plate, very close though it be to that on the 
J.A.S. mugs, seems not to be by the same hand. But much 
more important is the fact that the five is of a distinctive shape 
and that all fives I have ever seen on Bristol are of this 
unusual shape, proving them all to have been the work of a 
single man. It so happens that many 5-marked pieces have 
decoration which is most obviously not that of Stephens, 
and by this means the Sarah Stephens’ plate is inexorably 
carried away from William and must be credited to the 
unidentified artist who used the numeral 5. Whoever he 
was, he was most certainly not William Stephens. The 
plate no doubt was once his property, but that is the utmost 
we can allow to family tradition in this instance. 

Finally, as a matter of some interest, there is the engraving 
shown in Fig. XI. This sheet, measuring 8} in. by 64 in., 
belongs to Mr. Roger Clark, a great-grandson of William 
Stephens ; he has most kindly allowed me to examine it 
and reproduce it here. The tradition is that it was one 
used by the Bristol painters, and there is no reason to question 
the assumption. Another engraved sheet, believed to have 
shown separate sprays of flowers, belonging to another 
member of the family, was seen many years ago by Mr. 
John Stephens, but it seems to have fallen aside and we 
cannot now trace it. The sheet shown here is endorsed 
Publish’d by F. Vivares. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Part I appeared in the August issue of APOLLO 


Fig. XI. Engraved sheet of designs used by Bristol painters. 


By kind permission of Mr. Roger Clark. 
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EVENTS IN HOLLAND 


HE whole Dutch art trade .is concentrated at the 

moment in Delft, where the jubilee Art and Antique 

Dealers’ Fair is being held for the fifth time in 
succession in the historic Prinsenhof Museum, under the 
patronage of H.R.H. Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands. 
Dutch dealers occupy the whole space of the museum with 
a choice collection of paintings, sculpture, furniture, china, 
and many other works of art, so that we can only give a 
general survey of the most important displays. 

Making a tour of the building, we open this time with 
Messrs. Beeling, from Leeuwarden, Friesland, who show 
Frisian and Hague silverware, as a fine coconut-beaker, 
blue Oriental china and typical Dutch furniture. In the 
next two rooms, G. Cramer, of The Hague, offers chiefly 
Italian art of high quality: paintings by Matteo di Giovanni, 
Paris Bordone a.o., as well as sculptures by Giambologna 
and his pupil Hubert Gerhard. In Netherlands art we 
pick out, besides a Dujardin and a W. v. Mieris, a set of 
four Jan Brueghels, representing the four elements. J. 
Wiegersma from Utrecht, in the next stand, brings his 
special line of mediaeval art. In addition to German arms 
of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, we emphasise a sculpture 
of the circle of Jorg Syrlin. The Amsterdam firm of P. de 
Boer shows, in Stands No. 4 and 5, a large exhibit of in- 
teresting Dutch masters. Among many others, we remark 
a sunny church interior by Em. de Witte, a tondo of the 
Madonna with the Child, by Jan Gossaert-Mabuse, and a 
fine river landscape, by Sal. v. Ruysdael. In the catalogue 
of the Fair we find a colour reproduction of the picture by 
the Master of the Khanenko—Adoration. 

The next room gives quite another view: E. Aardewerk, 
The Hague, presents silver and jewellery in rich variety, 
while at the firm St. Lucas (No. 7), also The Hague, next 
to polychrome Delft and china, again the paintings play a 
prominent part. We mention a signed and dated interior of 
an inn, by Jan Miense Molenaer and a hawking piece by 
Nic Berchem. 

The firm of Premsela & Hamburger, Amsterdam, 
displays in the eighth stand an unusually large collection 
of silver and sumptuous jewels. We name a richly embossed 
caudle-bowl of the Master GVD from 1670, four Amster- 
dam candlesticks about 1775, and two large XVIth-century 
candelabra from Barcelona. Jacob Stodel, likewise from 
Amsterdam, holds the large ninth stand, which is filled with 
a comprehensive collection of rich antiques: coloured 
ceramics and good furniture dominate. The attractive 
next room, the former “‘kitchen” of the Prinsenhof, is 
occupied by Jac. Aalderink, Amsterdam, who shows— 
according to tradition—Chinese art in great variety and 
from many periods. Messrs. Dirven, from Eindhoven, 
conclude the exhibition on the ground floor with mediaeval 
ivories, enamels, furniture and sculpture, as, for example, a 
polychrome retable from the school of Riemenschneider. 

In the room of William the Silent in the upper story, 
A. Vecht, from Amsterdam, shows fine ceramics, glass and 
a polychrome XVth-century sculpture, the sepulture of 
Christ, coming from an Amsterdam clandestine church. 
The firm of J. Denys, Amsterdam, holds Stand 14 with a 
quantity of diversified antiques and nice old jewellery, 
while Mr. M. J. Schretlen, also Amsterdam, specialises 
in plastic art from many countries and periods. An 
extensive collection has been brought together by the firm 
of A. Nijstad, Lochem and The Hague. We see an attractive 
portrait of a man, by Corn. Ketel, and a signed interior 
by Brekelenkam ; further, a unique series of twelve blue 
Delft plates, about 1720, representing the Passion of Christ, a 
French Louis XV chest of drawers, signed Boudin, and so on. 

The seventeenth room share, as guests of the art dealers, 
three antiquarian booksellers: A. L. van Gendt, from 
Blaricum; B. M. Israél and N. Israél, both Amsterdam. 
Interesting old books, incunabula, first editions, manu- 
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The Wrestlers. Bronze by Giovanni da Bologne. 
Courtesy G. Cramer. Den Haag. 


scripts and old atlases give a worthy representation of this 
special line. The firm ‘‘Oudt-Holland,’”’ The Hague, exhibits 
in Stand 18, among many other pictures, a ‘Mourning for 
Christ,” by Corn. Buys and Jan Scorel, a painting already 
recorded by Carel van Mander in 1604, and recently 
reviewed in Oudt-Holland (vol. LXI, 1946, p. 83). 

Jos. M. Morpurgo, from Amsterdam, brings, as always, 
very fine applied art ; outstanding pieces of arts and crafts 
are a plaquette ascribed to Paulus van Vianen, and a Héchst 
porcelain group of extraordinary quality. In the next room, 
No. 20, W. v. Wenz, Eindhoven, shows early furniture, 
interesting drawings and sculpture. The small collection 
of D. A. Hoogendijk, Amsterdam, is pointed out by special 
quality ; a signed landscape, by Hercules Seghers, and a 
drawing by Rembrandt, “‘View along the Amstel” (Hofstede 
de Groot, No. 810) belong to the showpieces. 

In Room 22, the House of Perez, Amsterdam, also as 
guest of the art dealers, brings a selection of fine old carpets. 
The conclusion form the extended collection of furniture 
of F. J. Peters, Tilburg, who also shows paintings and 
decorative arts, and the young firm Bless, Lent, near Nij- 
megen, with oak-wood furniture and sculpture. The total 
value of the exhibited works of art runs into millions of 
guilders. 

The highly important exhibition at the Amsterdam 
Rijksmuseum, ‘‘The Venetian Masters,” will continue 
till October 11, and we hope to come back to this mani- 
festation in our next issue. Till September 20, one still has 
a chance to see the van Gogh Festival Exhibition, now in 
the municipal museum, Amsterdam, and the choice of 
the Vatican treasures in The Hague. Also Groningen got 
pictures from Germany, i.a., a large van Beyeren still life, 
before the war on loan in the Rijksmuseum and afterwards 
in Hitler’s private collection ; further, a Jacob van Ruisdael 
landscape belongs to the twenty paintings which now enrich 
this provincial museum that owes much to the gifts of the 
art-historian Hofstede de Groot. 

Only a few foreigners know that the province of Fries- 
land owns an outstanding museum of Far Eastern art, 
mainly Chinese porcelain of all periods. After complete 
restoration of the building in XVIIth-century style the 
collections have just been reopened. The senior curator, 
Nanne Ottema, has published on this occasion a handsome 
book about collecting Oriental china, with a summary in 
English for the benefit of foreign readers. Another publica- 
tion is the 1952-53 issue of the Netherlands Arthistorical 
Yearbook. P. T. A. Swillens writes on ‘‘Jan v. Eyck’s 
mirror,’’ a study about the bridal couple, Giovanni Arnol- 
fini and Jeanne de Cenami, in the National Gallery; L. J. 
Bol brings a documented article on Adriaen S. Coorte, 
painter of charming still-life pieces about 1700, and the 
German clergyman, Rotermund, proves that Rembrandt, 
if, perhaps, not an official member of a Mennonite com- 
munity, must have been in close contact with the Men- 
nonites since 1642 onwards. H. M. C. 





LETTERS and Answers to Correspondents 


Dear Sir, 

I enclose a photograph of a 
bronze in my possession ; per- 
haps you would kindly give me 
some information on the sub- 
ject. 

1. Is the artist Duchemin 
known ? 

2. What is the object miss- 
ing from the right hand ? 

3. Value, if any, for in- 
surance purposes. 

Yours faithfully, 
S. C. McKeown. 
9, Woodthorpe Rd., 
Ashford, Middx. 


The Editor, APOLLO. 





DONCASTER ARTS GALLERY AND MUSEUM 


Dear Sir,—I have to inform you that the above premises were 
entered between the 1st and 2nd August and the property outlined 
on the attached list was stolen. 

I understand you have a large circulation amongst Antique and 
Fine Art Dealers, and I wonder if you would be so kind as to draw 
the attention of your readers to the property stolen from the Museum. 

Thanking you in anticipation. 

Your faithfully, 
A. E. NEEDHAM, 


The Guildhall, Doncaster. Chief Constable. 


The Editor, APOLLO 


The property referred to by the Chief Constable includes, N. P. 
Frith’s ““The Sisters” (oil), Wm. Etty’s “ Reclining Nude Study” 
(oil) and the “Mill Stream in Wales,” by J. M. W. Turner (water 
colour) and over 650 Roman silver coins—The Edlington Wood 
Hoard (1935)—comprising Antoninus Pius, Commodus, Septimus 
Severus, Elagabalus, Trajan, Valerian, etc. 


THE EXAMINATION OF PORCELAIN, ETC., BY ULTRA- 
VIOLET LIGHT 


Sir,—I have recently been studying the quality of the colours 
given by fluorescent materials under ultra-violet light under very 
carefully controlled laboratory conditions. Those of your readers 
who are using or are contemplating using U.V. light may be 
interested in the results, especially those who have read the articles 
by S. Mackenna and G. Savage in APoLLo—October and November, 
1950. The apparatus I have used makes it possible to eliminate all 
visible light, notably the violet and red colours, always present in 
commercial U.V. lamps, and to vary the intensity of this strictly 
ultra-violet light either into a small area or to diffuse it throughout a 
dark-room. 

In this way it has been possible to examine a large variety of 
objects and to study the colour of any true fluorescence resulting from 
differing intensities of U.V. light. The first experiments were on 
strongly fluorescent materials, such as the “‘Day-Glo”’ colours, which 
fluoresce even in daylight, and are used with such striking effect on 
buses and hoardings for advertising purposes. 

Because we are at present unused to these colours they appear 
strange, and some of them are quite difficult to name with accuracy. 
One such colour was named anything from ‘“‘primrose yellow” to 
“apple green”’ by different experienced observers. When the intensity 
of the U.V. in the dark-room was reduced sufficiently, the sensation 
of these colours disappeared, although it was still possible to see the 
fluorescent objects quite easily. This effect is comparable with the 
impossibility of recognising colours in garden flowers by moonlight. 

When, however, the special apparatus referred to above was 
replaced by a commercial U.V. lamp, objects, particularly white 
porcelain, which were visible but uncoloured under rigidly filtered 
U.V. light, appeared in various shades of purple, and only varied 
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from this when the amount of fluorescent material gave enough true 
fluorescent colour to overcome this purple effect. Mr. Savage has 
kindly brought authentic specimens of porcelain for examination by 
U.V. light under good, but not quite perfect, conditions, and we were 
able to agree on differences in appearance between porcelain of the 
same factory but different periods. 

Facilities to examine known specimens have also been given to me 
at the Department of Ceramics at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
for which I am extremely grateful, as my knowledge of ceramics is 
limited. In some instances definite colours could be named with 
certainty, but after my recent experiments I should be very hesitant 
in trying to describe most of the effects I have seen on porcelain so as 
to convey my impressions to others. Mr. Savage, in his recent book 
Eighteenth Century Porcelain, has been careful to give the conditions 
under which his results were gained, and this letter is written in the 
hope that while ultra-violet light will be used more frequently, the 
results will be interpreted with discrimination. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. KING. 
Government Laboratory, 
Clements Inn Passage, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


The Editor, APOLLO 
MIRROR FRAME 


Dear Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a mirror recently purchased 
in the West Country. 

I have already been able to ascertain that the carving, with its 
palm-fronds, acanthus-leaf scrolls, peapods and clusters of primrose- 
like flowers is typical of the work of Grinling Gibbons. 

As can be seen from the photograph, the frame incorporates a 
medallion containing a profile portrait of a man crowned with a 
laurel wreath, and surmounted by a small fleur-de-lis. Is it possible 
to suggest the identity of this person and am I correct in regarding 
the mirror as of English origin in spite of the fleur-de-lis ? 

The mirror has been recently gilded a brassy colour, and under- 
neath the gilding is a layer of black paint. I have been advised to 
strip it to the bare wood and I feel that the sharpness of the carving 
would be enhanced if this was done. Do you agree on the wisdom of 
this course, and if so, how is the stripping to be done ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Dr. S. J. Howarp. 


Since expressing the views about the mirror frame as printed below, 
further information has been submitted which throws an entirely different 
light on the problem. We are printing the original enquiry and the advice 
tendered because of its especial interest and value ; at the foot will be 
found the new information and the further advice tendered. 





The enquirer has a very interesting mirror frame. From the 
photograph one would not like to say more than that it is certainly 














LETTERS AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


typical of the school of Grinling Gibbons. The illustration is a poor 
one and as the enquirer says that the carving is caked with paint, it 
seems likely that the work is very much finer than the picture suggests. 

Unless a piece is known to be by the hand of Grinling Gibbons, 
it is wrong to attribute it to him because he had both pupils and 
imitators and some of them turned out very fine work. More- 
over, the fine naturalistic carving which he had made fashionable, did 
not die out with him and work very much in character with his was 
carried out after he died in 1720. Some was by the King’s (George 
I’s) Master Carver, James Richards, who succeeded Gibbons in this 
post. Richards died about 1760. There are examples of modelling 
known by Richards in which he used classical heads in medallions, 
but this fashion, derived from Renaissance art, was also popular in 
designs right up to the end of the XVIIIth century and was much 
used by Robert Adam in his neo-classic designs. 

This frame, on design, dates from the late XVIIth or early XVIIIth 
century, but from this photograph it is quite impossible to say whether 
it was made during that period. 

The fleur-de-lis over the profile probably denotes nothing more 
than that the head is a portrayal of a Frenchman, and it must be 
appreciated that these medallions were often copied from books of 
French ornament and were incorporated in English carving and 
modelling as mere ornament. We cannot identify the personage from 
the photograph. 

With regard to the overpainting, we would have no hesitation in 
removing this completely, because obviously it is quite thick and is 
coating the carving and destroying the sharpness of the outline. 
The type of design suggests that the frame was never intended to be 
painted and if it proves to be limewood, it is almost certain that the 
whole of the overpainting is the misguided elaboration of a later 
age. If the wood should turn out to be one of the coarser varieties 
of pine, with a considerable amount of stopping, particularly around 
the knots, and obviously intended to be covered, then it would be 
quite easy to paint it over thinly with a matt finish and it would still 
look very much nicer than it does to-day. Unless one is very expert 
with the brush, it would be wise to have the repainting, if required, 
carried out by a professional. 

Whilst it is always dangerous to express strong views on a photo- 
graph, we anticipate that this will turn out to be a very nice, clean 
carving, which will not require any repainting. 

Now as regard to stripping: for any one possessing plenty of 
patience, the procedure is as follows. 

First of all buy a good stripper, such as R.R. Paint and Varnish 
Remover made by C. W. Waters, Ltd., of 78, Great Eastern Street, 
E.C.2, or Strypit made by Adcocks Ltd., Drayton Works, Waterloo 
Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2. Apply the stripper with a brush in 
accordance with the manufacturer’s instructions. After about 15 
minutes, remove the stripper with some old rag and some of the 
paint will come away with it. Repeat this procedure at intervals 
until all the paint is removed. Although 15 minutes is a fair average 
time to leave on the stripper, degrees of hardness and adherence of 
paint vary considerably, and it is sometimes necessary to leave the 
stripper on for an hour or two, dabbing the surface at intervals during 
this time with fresh stripper as it dries out. 

With an intricate carving like this, great care will have to be 
taken not to exert pressure on delicate parts in removing the paint. 
A number of brushes of various sizes will be required, and old tooth 
brushes will be found to be amongst the most useful. It will also 
be found necessary to prepare some small pieces of wood of various 
profiles which, when covered with rag, act as scrapers for removal 
of paint, but do not cause damage, as can so easily occur if sharp 
metal tools are used to assist the stripper. This particular piece of 
stripping will entail many hours of labour, but the results should 
amply repay the efforts. It is advisable only to concentrate on a 
small portion at a time, as otherwise the stripper dries out too quickly. 

Caution about the operation is necessary : 

(1) A frame of this size is bound to be glued in various places and 
it was made at a time when only animal glue was in use. The glue 
joints will be softened and perhaps destroyed by moisture. It is, 
therefore, necessary not to slop the stripper on, particularly when 
getting down close to the surface of the wood. 

(2) When approaching this stage, it is worth while being very 
cautious and only using the minimum amount of stripper. In other 
words, one should convert the paint into a paste, rather than attempt 
to swill it off. Apart from the danger to the glue joints, there is 
another reason for this advice—that is, that you want to leave the 
wood free from pigment, but still with its grain filled with the oil 
of the paint. Care at this final state will make all the difference in 
preserving a good surface and in quickly building it up with furniture 
wax (assuming that it does not have to be repainted). If the frame is 
of limewood and care is taken, the surface will have quite a buttery 
exture after very little waxing. 

One final point : whilst most of the proprietary strippers are not 
dangerously caustic, they still make the skin smart, and care should 
be taken not to splash them on the hands or face. Some of them also 
give off an inflammable vapour. 

After the work has been stripped completely and before — 
or repainting, the surface should be very carefully wiped with a 

‘loth dipped in the solvent recommended by the manufacturer of the 
stripper. In some instances this is turps or petrol and in other cases 
methylated spirits or benzene. 


* * * 
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The above advice was given on the assumption that the black paint 
and the cheap gold over it was spread over the whole surface. It 
now appears that the portions treated in this manner, which have been 
scraped, are, in fact, only repairs, and that the main part of the surface 
is plaster coated. If this is indeed the case, it is feared that the frame 
is only a late copy of a Grinling Gibbons design, and it will be found 
that the carving underneath the plaster only provides a basic repre- 
sentation of a given design and that the actual fine details are tooled 
in the plaster and are not a part of the carver’s art. In this event, it 
would be useless to strip the frame. 

However, it is quite impossible to be certain of the position now 
without an actual inspection ; the enquirer should take his frame into 
the nearest good antique dealers for some expert advice. 

There is no harm in saying this, though: that if the frame is 
indeed finished in the manner which is now thought probable, it could 
not do the least harm to scrape off some small unobtrusive section 
from the part which appears to have its original gilding, and it will 
then be clearly seen whether there is carving of a fine nature under- 
neath, or whether there is a fairly thick coat of plaster, which has 
been tooled to simulate carving. If the latter is the case, the enquirer 
could then make good the small portion when he touches up the 
gilding of the later damaged work which he has already investigated. 

The local inspection suggested now confirms that the frame was 
originally intended for gilding, I would only repeat the warning that 
stripping of the whiting might result in the disappointment of 
finding that the wood is not of suitable quality for stripping and 
waxing. 


E. H. P. 


MICHAELANGELO FRESCOES 
The Editor, APOLLO. 


Dear Sir,—While sympathising with Apollo in his choice of 
target this month (August), I must protest against the method of 
delivery. 

The Pauline and the Sistine Chapels are two distinct chambers, 
and I am surprised to read that even “‘vulgarians” confuse the two. 
“The Conversion of Saul’ and “‘The Crucifixion of St. Peter’’ are 
the last and probably the most powerful of Michaelangelo’s frescoes ; 
they cover the side walls of the Pauline Chapel. I have no doubt 
that reference was made in the broadcast to those two great works, 
and not to the Sistine ceiling. 

Incidentally, special permission is necessary for a visit to the 
Pauline Chapel, and probably for this reason the frescoes within are 
not so well known as are those in the Sistine. 

Yours faithfully, 
38, Cowbit Road, JoHN R. EGGLEsHAW. 
Spalding, Lincs. 


Our contributor’s apologetic riposte appears on page 61.—Editor. 


BACCARAT PAPERWEIGHTS 


Sir,—We note on page 89, in your March issue, in paragraph 8, 
the statement that: “The original St. Louis glass-house still 
operates, but only as a branch of the Baccarat establishment.” 

Kindly rectify this statement at your earliest convenience as 
we are not a branch of the Baccarat establishment, nor have we ever 
been the subsidiary in any way whatsoever of that firm 

At some time in the XIXth century, several Crystal houses 
decided to join their efforts on a purely commercial basis, in order 
to overcome the many difficulties which plagued the market at that 
time. This is one of the reasons why so many of these firms have 
still to-day their Paris business office close together, Rue de Paradis. 
We are neighbours of Baccarat on that street, but again we repeat, 
we are not, nor have we ever been, a branch of that establishment. 

Very truly yours, 
N. A. Zare. 
President 
Cristal de France, Inc., 
607 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. 


To the Editor, APOLLO. 


Sole U.S. Distributors for Compagnie 
Des Cristalleries De Saint Louis, 
30 Rue de Paradis, Paris 10, France. 


The writer of the article says that in order to prevent confusion in 
the future—if confusion exists—and to perpetuate accuracy, he would 
like confirmation that the firm that he wrote of in his article, the Cristal- 
line de Sainte-Louis, established in the Vosges mountains of Lorraine, 
is the same as that referred to in the above letter, and, if it is confirmed, 
that it would be useful to put on record the present location of it, the 
date of its establishment there, and the date of the removal from its 
original site. The statement in the article, or variations of it, have often 
been repeated, e.g., La Verrerie, by Henry Havard, published in Paris 
in the early 1890's, states that “in 1867 the Companies of Baccarat and 
the Saint-Louis were united.’’ Old English Paperweights, by E. H. 
Bergstrom, published in the U.S.A. in 1940, says, ‘‘the original St. 
Louts establishment now operates as a branch of the Baccarat, having 
ended its separate existence in 1880." Here a difference in date can be 
noted. An English contemporary in June 1953 says ‘St. Louis closed in 
1880” and an American contemporary in 1946 made a similar statement. 
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OLD WORLD TREASURES IN CENTRAL PARK 


T has been my privilege on various occasions to visit the 

Metropolitan Museum and other great museums in the 

United States; and on each journey I have found great 
difficulty in realising that these prodigious collections have 
been accumulated within a very short span of time. The 
Metropolitan is one of the most venerable institutions of its 
kind on the American continent, and can rank among the 
very great museums of the world. Yet I have met elderly 
New Yorkers who remember the Metropolitan in its early 
days of comparative modesty; and there must be many 
people still alive who vividly recall the great occasion in 
1880 when the long, low building in Central Park was opened 
to the public. This event so stimulated the interest of the 
Press that they graciously complimented the Hanging 
Committee on their ‘‘remarkable and admirable work” : 
an understatement which might strike even the British as 
incongruous ! 

Of the museums in the United States which I have seen 
the Metropolitan most closely resembles those at home, in 
its building, lay-out and general character. Perhaps this 
may be partly due to the fact that the period of its inception 
coincided with a time when many of the major museums 
in this country were inaugurated. But I like to think that 
there was a more personal factor in the moulding of this 
resemblance. The strong link which has been forged 
between the Metropolitan and its British counterparts was 
surely established early in its career when Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clarke, formerly Art Director of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, was appointed Director of the Metropolitan, in 
succession to General di Cesnola, whose great collection of 
Cypriot antiquities formed the basis of the Museum’s now 
superb archzological collection. 

In this country, the Metropolitan Museum is regarded, at 
least by the layman, primarily as the home of a collection of 
paintings, prints and drawings, many of them masterpieces 
of world repute ; and it is not so generally known that in 
essentials it is five museums in one: a museum of ancient 
art, of oriental art, of European decorative art, of American 
art, and a picture gallery. The volume under review* 
deals with four of these aspects of the Museum collections ; 
it omits the lovely treasures of the American Wing (in my 
opinion one of the comeliest sections of the Metropolitan), 
which will deservedly be the subject of a separate volume, 
already eagerly awaited. 

It would be difficult not to praise highly the text of this 
book which is a synthesis of the work of the various special- 
ists on the curatorial staff of the Museum, presented under 
the very distinguished editorship of Miss Edith Standen, 
Associate Curator of Renaissance and Modern Art. The 
chapters dealing with the individual sections of the Museum 
are admirable ; they are informative, succinct, and stimulat- 
ing to the imagination. These are preceded by an Introduc- 
tion by Miss Standen which is a model of its kind. Miss 
Standen not only deals with the history and development of 
the Museum but also expresses her thoughts on the functions 
and purpose of a museum. In a few words, and with exquis- 
itely phrased allusions to music and the kindred arts, she 
exposes the emptiness of much of the high-sounding ver- 
bosity which has been lavishly expended on the esoteric 
subject vaguely known as museology. I have sometimes 
felt that the essential purpose of a museum is in danger of 
being obscured by the emphasis on display, arrangement 

* The Art Treasures of the Metropolitan. Abrams, New York, 1953; and Thames 


& Hudson. £5. A selection of the European and Asiatic treasures of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, presented by the Curatorial Staff. 
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and variety which is a characteristic of much museum 
policy to-day. A reaction from the old-fashioned over- 
crowding of museums, and the magpie technique by which 
their exhibits were sometimes acquired was certainly 
welcome and timely ; but it is possible, I think, to go too 
far in the opposite direction ; it is only too easy to allure the 
public to the museum by means which have little or nothing 
to do with the fundamental significance of the collections 
which the museum enshrines. Miss Standen, whilst in 
no way despising the entertainment value which, in the 
highest sense, a first-class museum can offer, relates this 
section entirely to the quality of the exhibits, which is the 
only standard by which the reputation of the museum can 
remain unchanged; and this essential principle is the 
motive which underlies the entire text of this very important 
book. 

In the case of a book which affords so rich an oppor- 
tunity for pleasure it is hard to feel obliged to criticise any 
part of it adversely ; but I can find no cause to praise the 
colour reproductions over which, according to the foreword 
by Mr. Francis Taylor, the Director, so much time, love and 
care have been spent. Neither in texture nor in tone do 
these reproductions appear to reach the standard set by the 
rest of the book, and in certain instances (for example, the 
“‘Mezzetin,”” by Watteau, one of the supreme masterpieces 
of the Metropolitan) the colours are so misleading as to 
cheapen seriously the effect of the picture, at least in the eyes 
of those who have not seen the original. This reservation, if 
shared by public opinion, must be counted a grave disad- 
vantage to an expensive aid important publication such as 
this, but, even so, the book is recommended not only for the 
brilliant impression which it gives of a vast and varied 
collection but also because of the high quality of the writing 
of certain sections of the text. It was inevitable that the 
information should be scholarly, since it has been provided 
by senior members of a highly expert staff; but it has been 
collated and presented by Miss Standen with a clarity and 
sensitivity which make delightful reading. 

The book is, indeed, an admirable introduction to the 
profusion of aesthetic experiences offered by the Metro- 
politan Museum, and the pleasant atmosphere which it 
evokes reflects the cordial welcome which the staff of this 
great institution extend to those who are brought into 
contact with them, not only professionally as specialists or 
colleagues working in the same field, but also as fellow 
human beings who speak the common language of the arts. 
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VIENNESE PORCELAIN OF THE DU 
PAQUIER PERIOD. By J. F. Hay- 


WARD. Pp. xiii + 217. 76 Plates, 
of which 4 are in colour. London 
(Rockliff), 1952. £7 7s. 


Reviewed by Arthur Lane 


The subject of this book and the 
thorough methods of the author will be 
already familiar to readers of APOLLO, 
which in 1948 published five articles on 
Du Paquier porcelain by Mr. Hayward 
under the pseudonym “Our Vienna 
Correspondent.” These _ preliminary 
studies are here amplified into what will 
long remain a definitive work, with an 
accurate critical apparatus and _ well- 
produced illustrations on a generous scale. 
And such a book is sorely needed ; the last 
comprehensive treatise, by J. Folnesics 
and E. W. Braun, appeared as long ago as 
1907, and besides being partly out of date, 
has become extremely rare. Author and 
publisher alike are to be congratulated on 
a work that will stand up to the severest 
tests of international scholarship. 





The factory founded in Vienna by Du 
Paquier and his associates lasted from 1718 


‘ 


until 1744 before becoming “‘national- 
ised.” In that time it was the only 
German competitor of Meissen, whose 
technical ‘‘secrets’” it learnt in 1718-19 
through the treachery of the adventurer 
C. K. Hunger and the ex-Meissen kiln- 
operator Stdlzel. The factory never 
developed much interest in separate 
figures and groups, though figures and 
other incrustations adorn the angular and 
somewhat ponderous shapes of its orna- 
mental and table wares. These may be 
alternatively regarded as a continuation of 
an early Meissen tradition, or a manifesta- 
tion of local late baroque taste as shown in 
major Viennese monuments of the period. 
In contrast with the profuse gilding and 
challenging colour-schemes evolved at 
Meissen, Du Paquier porcelain shows a 
preference for elaborate, formal border- 
patterns in pale colours, or even for 
monochrome colour-effects in sombre 
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black, as in the famous hunting services. 
As Mr. Hayward says, it gives an impres- 
sion of solemnity and grandeur which is 
rare in porcelain. To the end it retained 
a somewhat archaic, experimental air, 
perhaps through the lack of such firm 
direction as was given at Meissen by J. G. 
Herold to painted wares, and by the model- 
ler J. J. Kaendler to figures. 

Mr. Hayward divides his complex 
material into fifteen chapters and five 
appendices of documents, mainly in the 
original German. There is also a separate 
description and commentary on the plates, 
which include many fine examples from 
private collections in the United States as 
well as in Europe. He recognises for 
convenience three periods in the history 
of the factory, thus facilitating detailed 
discussion of individual pieces—an appro- 
priate method when their variety is so 
considerable. 

The chief classes of decoration each 
receive a chapter—the chinoiseries (which 
have, surprisingly enough, an English 
source in J. Stalker’s Treatise of Japanning 


Dish from 
the Jagd 
Service 
originally 
made for the 
Imperial 
Court. 


and Varnishing, 1688) ; the formal scroll- 
work and naturalistic ‘‘German flowers”’ ; 
the landscape and figure decoration ; the 
hunting services in black. The ‘‘German 
flowers’, which depart so strikingly from 
the formality of the other decorations, have 
hitherto been rather vague in their chrono- 
logy ; it is therefore very satisfactory that 
Mr. Hayward has been able to illustrate 
a handsome tankard with silver mounts 
of 1729, thus proving beyond doubt that 
this fashion was current at Vienna some 
years before it was taken up at Meissen. 
Another piece of special interest, here 
illustrated for the first time, is a flower- 
vase on which a gentleman examining 
porcelain vessels is perhaps intended to 
represent Du Paquier himself. 

Much Du 


Paquier porcelain was 
decorated outside the factory by inde- 
pendent Hausmaler, and other artists 


worked with Du Paquier before moving on 
elsewhere. Mr. Hayward attempts, so 


far as is possible, to identify the work of 
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each painter, but moves cautiously on this 
uncertain ground. C. K. Hunger, who 
was largely responsible for getting the Du 
Paquier factory started, went off late in 
1719 to help found the Vezzi factory in 
Venice. A unique covered beaker formerly 
in the Mayer collection is decorated with 
portraits of three Austrian emperors, 
enriched with goldsmith’s work in what is 
believed to be Hunger’s manner. Mr. 
Hayward considers that it was made in 
Venice; but the portraits suggest that 
it was more probably made in Vienna in 
1719 aS a presentation piece. Carl 
Wendelin Anreiter, who probably worked 
with Du Paquier, likewise went to Italy 
in 1737 and helped start the Ginori 
factory at Doccia near Florence. He was 
certainly accompanied by his younger son 
Anton, but there seems to be no evidence 
to support Mr. Hayward’s statement that 
his elder son, Heinrich Johann, went too. 
It is easy to confuse some Du Paquier 
porcelain with early Meissen or Venice 
(Vezzi), and Doccia continued to imitate 
the “German flowers’’ even after the 
Anreiters’ return to Vienna in 1747. Mr. 
Hayward’s chapter on identification is 
here very helpful. 


THE ART AND ARCHITECTURE OF 
INDIA. By BENJAMIN ROWLAND. Pen- 
guin Books, 1953. 42s. 

TIBETAN RELIGIOUS ART. By 
ANTOINETTE K. GorDON. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1952. 63s. 

Reviewed by Douglas Barrett 
The appearance of a new history of 

Indian art is, or should be, an event of 

importance. Since the simultaneous pub- 

lication in 1926 of Coomaraswamy’s 
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History of Indian and Indonesian Art and 
Bachhofer’s Early Indian Sculpture, two 
fine books which are still of the greatest 
value, no general account of the develop- 
ment of India’s creative genius has been 
attempted. It would no doubt be tiresome 
to reiterate that India, alone of the great 
oriental civilisations, has never found 
interest or favour in the West. Tiresome 
but true, as this dearth of books for some 
twenty-five years bears witness. 

One is therefore predisposed to favour 
Mr. Rowland’s new history—the first in 
the Penguin History of Art dealing with the 
Orient. It follows the model of Coomara- 
swamy, but cannot be said to supersede 
or indeed to rival the work of that great 
pioneer. Mr. Rowland can hardly be held 
responsible for the main defect of the 
book—the attempt to compress into so 
small a compass the artistic achievement 
for some two thousand years of a sub- 
continent. Those countries which were 
stimulated to original artistic creation by 
India—Tibet, Central Asia, Ceylon and 
Further India—are surely worthy of a 
volume to themselves. Indian painting, 
one of the most vital and expressive 
aspects of her creation, is covered in 
seven pages. Consequently Mr. Rowland 
is made to appear unaware of the great 
progress made during the last decade in 
the analysis of the numerous styles which 
developed in the Western Himalayas and 
in Rajputana during the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries. Nor has he room to 
evaluate the painting of the Deccan, 
which now appears as important as the 
contemporary Mughal School and more 
beautiful. 

Mr. Rowland’s treatment is on the 





whole sound and unexceptionable, and, 


in consequence, rather dull. No original 
solutions of the big problems are proposed. 
Some of the information seems old- 
fashioned, a little of it out of date. I regret 
most that no attempt was made to come 
to grips with the great problem of Indian 
art—the development and intention of 
medieval sculpture. The book is 
generously illustrated and the reproduc- 
tions are of fair quality. It is to be hoped 
that the famous Tun Huang tankha will 
soon be turned the right way up. There 
should certainly have been a map. 

Whatever its defects the Penguin book 
is good value for money. 

Mrs. Gordon’s book is addressed to 
the reader who wishes to acquire an 
elementary knowledge of Tibetan religion 
and iconography and is possessed of three 
guineas—an infrequent combination. The 
book is extremely brief—one hundred 
pages—but is well produced, in the 
American manner. Mrs. Gordon does 
succeed in giving a clear, simple summary 
of the religious background of Tibetan 
art. There is, however, little about the 
history of that art, its origins, development 
and flavour. What we now know of the 
impact of the art of Nepal, Kashmir and 
China on that strange country, through the 
exploration of Tucci and others, and the 
many dated pictures and bronzes in 
Western collections and in India, make it 
possible to write an account of Tibetan 
art as distinct from Tibetan religion and 
iconography. Few of the well-produced 
reproductions in this very expensive book 
are of objects of first-rate quality, nor do 
Chinese Lamaist bronzes of the Ch’ien- 
lung period worthily represent Tibetan art. 
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THE SOCIETY OF 
WOOD ENGRAVERS 


EXHIBITION OF 
PRINTS AND 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


SEPTEMBER 30th - OCTOBER 14th 


In the Library Lounge at 


THE TIMES BOOKSHOP 
WIGMORE STREET, W.1 





BISHOP BINDLE. An early picture by Frank O. Salisbury. An 

illustration from Sarum Chase (Murray, 42s.), an entertaining and 

up-to-date new edition of Mr. Salisbury’s autobiography Portrait and 
Pageant, now renamed after the author’s house in Hampstead. 
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AFTER DINNER—Bird’s Eye View of Society. Richard Doyle, 1864. One of many illustrations from Mr. Graham Reynold’s Painters of the 
Victorian Scene. (Batsford, 42s.) This book begins with interesting comment on the age and its art, continues with clear biographical notes on 
individual artists, with particular reference to one or more of their more important works, and has a final section of excellent reproductions. 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF VAN 
GOGH. By Cart NorpDenFALk. Elek 
Books. 30s. 

Reviewed by Bernadette Murphy 
The first English edition of Dr. Carl 
Nordenfalk’s book on Van Gogh marks the 
centenary of the birth of this strange and 
touching genius, whose work is known and 
loved the world over, and who sold only 
one canvas in the open market during his 
lifetime. The distinguished Swedish 
critic treats his subject with an illuminating 
blend of biography and art criticism. He 
has made extensive use of the artist’s 
letters to his devoted brother Theo, as 
all Vincent’s biographer’s must do, and 
also of the letters which passed between 
him and van Rappard, E. Bernard, 
Gauguin and others. The well-chosen 
quotations from these various sources are 
set in an informative and penetrating com- 
mentary which makes the painter come 
vividly alive to us, without sentimentalis- 
ing his bitter struggles with poverty and 
his undisciplined, fervent and astonishingly 
productive life. Van Gogh’s story is well 
known. It is a tale which recurs, with 
variations, in the history of art. For 
Vincent, gentle and undemanding, humble 
in himself, yet aware of some latent power 
in him, was quite unable to fit into 
the orderly bourgeois milieu to which 
he was born. He says of himself some- 
time in 1878, when he was about 
twenty-five, that he is ‘‘an idler against his 
will, who is inwardly consumed by a great 
longing for action, yet who does nothing 
because it is impossible for him to do 
anything . . . because he lacks what he 

needs to make him creative . . . such a 

man does not always know himself what he 
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could do, but he feels instinctively: I am 
good for something. . . . There is some- 
thing within me, but what is it?’’ When at 
last what he calls ‘‘the longed-for libera- 
tion’’ came and Vincent’s creative period 
began, he still could not hold as by right a 
secure place of his own even in the com- 
pany of his confréres. In re-reading his 
life-story one is always led to wonder 
whether some appreciation from fellow- 
artists, and a wider encouragement than 
faithful Theo could supply, might have 
relieved the strain sufficiently to prevent 
the final catastrophe ; but it is doubtful. 
For in his brilliant, dynamic art (some of 
his best-known paintings and drawings 
give the impression that he could almost 
see things growing!) is revealed an 
intensity of vision and emotion which 
must, one feels, in the end, wear out its 
human instrument. Dr. Nordenfalk’s 
study of his life and work is written with 
rare insight into his development and a 
true understanding of his achievement. 


PRIVATE VIEW. By WALTER DE LA 
Mare. With an Introduction by Lord 
David Cecil. Faber & Faber. 18s. 

Reviewed by Jon Wynne-Tyson 

It must be with a special interest that 
the younger reviewer approaches a selec- 
tion of early critical writings from the pen 
of a leading poet and man of letters; yet 
while it is a happy fact that in his later 
years Mr. de la Mare has concentrated 
largely upon the production of poetry, it 
should by no means be supposed that 
in the days when his energies were directed 
to the assessment of others’ work rather 
than to the advancement of his own, he 
ever served in the ranks of the merely 


critical or cautiously captious. The 
essays and reviews in this selection (it is 
to be hoped there will be more) reveal a 
deeply perceptive and _ constructive 
approach. 

Among the prose writers and novelists 
examined are Tchekov, Samuel Butler, 
Ouida, Thackeray and Defoe, but it is 
the poets, not unnaturally, who come in 
for the closest and most enlightening 
attention. “Poetry,” Mr. de la Mare 
remarks, ‘‘is the sudden blossoming, after 
long and hidden growth, of roots deep in 
the earth and of boughs in heaven.’’ 
Small wonder then that his preferences 
soar far above the muddy ponds in which 
so many of our present bards gasp and 
splutter, seeking their paradisal grubs in 
ever slimier slime. 

Flecker—‘“‘It is not the poet’s business 
to save man’s soul, but to make it worth 
saving’’—W. H. Davies, Edward Thomas, 
Rupert Brooke. . . . Such were the poets, 
too often taken for granted now, in whom 
he found a common tongue and whose 
works he was able to examine with such 
clear-sighted sympathy. 

Most of the papers were written in the 
first quarter of this century. In an essay 
dated 1915, Mr. de la Mare remarks that 
“There is a tradition in the publishing 
trade—a timid, trembling edifice of appre- 
hension founded upon hard cash—that 
the great public cannot be cajoled into 
reading collections of short stories.’ 
This was probably as true then as it is 
to-day, but if a considerable public 
cannot be found even for so pleasurable 
a selection of critiques as this, the trembling 
edifice in question might just as} well be 
given a hard push. 
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APOLLO 


RICHARD WILSON. By W. G. Con- 
STABLE. Routledge. 7os. 


Reviewed by Mary Woodall 


The first impact of this book makes the 
reader appreciate at once the innate 
modesty of the author. Mr. Constable 
says in his introduction that he has not 
written a book about Wilson, but published 
a collection of material relating to him. 
Every page is packed with carefully authen- 
ticated data and the author has indulged 
in no loose aesthetic judgments or witty 
epigrams, but as one would expect from a 
distinguished scholar, has confined himself 
to sifting the evidence of the facts. The 
analysis of Wilson’s style is refreshingly 
objective, and not the least interesting 
part of the book is the “‘examination and 
debunking” of most of the Wilson 
“legends” which Mr. Constable proves 
to have been repeated by one biographer 
after another on little or no evidence. 
This volume is essential for any student 
ot Richard Wilson and of English painting. 
In it the author makes no claim to have 
said the last word, but having examined 
all the evidence, he states the facts on 
both sides and leaves the answer in abey- 
ance until further information is available. 

In the identification of Richard 
Wilson’s work it is doubtful whether there 
will ever be a wholly satisfactory answer. 
The many versions of his pictures vary 
so much in quality, some are by his own 
hand, some are finished by pupils and some 
are copies. It is often hard to decide 
which is the original version and one 
wonders why so many versions exist. 
Most artists play many variations on a 
theme, but it is unusual to find so many 
repetitions. 

The general development of Wilson’s 
art was from the formality of his Italian 
pictures to the more naturalistic English 
and Welsh views, where he concentrated 
on light and atmosphere more than on 
form. He continued, however, to paint 
Italian landscapes after he returned to 
England and also pictures inspired by 
classical legends. It was these composi- 
tions which were popular with his patrons 
in his early years; although he was 
reasonably successful until the late ’sixties, 
he did not sell his English views except 
the portraits of houses, which were directly 
commissioned. Gainsborough’s land- 
scapes were more in tune with current 
aesthetic ideas, emphasising the poetry 
and charm of country life. Wilson 
studied nature constantly, but in his 
finished work impressions gave way to 
generalisations. Both Gainsborough and 
Wilson played their part in the develop- 
ment of Constable and the impressionists, 
but Wilson was the more important in- 
fluence on later painting with his feeling 
for light inspired by Claude. He brought 
to English painting the dignity of the 
Italian tradition and is one of the strongest 
links between Claude and Constable. His 
later painting was at the same time too 
austere and too natural for the apologists 
of the picturesque and the admirers of 
Zucarelli. 

The plates are, for the most part, good 
and well arranged for purposes of compari- 
son. A work of this kind demands a large 
number of illustrations and if, in some 
cases size must be sacrificed in the interest 
of number, the sacrifice is justified. Mr. 
Constable provides a most useful list of 
painters who worked with Wilson as pupils 
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and assistants, and in many cases has 
included examples of their work, although 
much remains to be done in this field. 
The notes on the pictures are the most 
valuable part of the book and are a model 


of their kind; every source has been 
explored and noted. The only minor 
criticism I would make is that the numbers 
of the various versions are not clearly 
enough printed and the reader tends to 
lose his way. 


HERALDRY IN BRITAIN. By GEorGE 

Evans. W. & G. Foyle. 2s. 6d. 

Reviewed by H. T. Kirby 

This little book makes its bow with 
points in its favour. Its size, which 
allows it to fit the pocket, will be a 
boon to any heraldic student, whilst its 
inclusion of such arms as those of the 
National Coal Board, Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers, Scottish Aviation Ltd., and 
the Duke of Edinburgh shows that it is 
quite up to date. If it has little new to say, 
what it says it put forward with economy 
and lucidity, and is helped out by many 
illustrations. There are a good many 
omissions in the bibliography, and we 
were sorry to see our old friend, Burke’s 
Armory, excluded. And why, if Guillim 
finds a place, should not his fellow herald 
Edmondson? But worst of all was the 
failure to include Moule’s Bibliotheca 
Heraldica which (up to its date of publica- 
tion) is the sheet-anchor of all biblio- 
graphers! The absence of colour is 
regretted, but understood, but a great 
merit of this quite admirable little book is 
its price, for it costs but a nimble half- 
crown ! 


LETTERS FROM GRAHAM ROBERT- 
SON. Edited by KERRISON PRESTON. 
Hamish Hamilton. 30s. 

Reviewed by Clifford Bax 

Believe me, he was a dear man, a 
natural charmer. He thought of himself 
as being principally a painter, but his 
heart was quite as much in the theatre as 
in his studio. Indeed, he wrote a success- 
ful play, Pinkie and the Fairies; and yet 
perhaps he was at his very best as a letter- 
writer. 

All the letters in this volume were 
written to its editor, and although Graham 
Robertson died in 1948 (aged 82), any 
reader may still know him, so exactly is 
his personality revealed in these letters. 
A summer-lightning of fun plays here and 
there throughout them. For example: 
‘‘Very many thanks for page from APOLLO 
with details of the ‘Venus’ picture... . 
What does that extraordinary Ruskin 
mean when he speaks of the ‘coarseness’ 
of the flowers? He can’t be referring to 
their execution, as they are painted with 
Pre-Raphaelite delicacy. I suppose he is 
reflecting upon their morals, but I never 
heard a word breathed against the perfect 
respectability of a honeysuckle. Of 
course, roses have got themselves talked 
about from time to time, but really, if 
one were to listen to scandal about flowers, 
gardening would become impossible.” 
Or this: ‘‘Many thanks for Dunne’s 
New Immortality. I find it a bit confusing 
at present, especially in its rearrangement 
or denial of Time, but I daresay I shall 
begin to understand it last year or the 
year before and am thinking of writing 
fully to you about it yesterday.’’ No one 
could regret acquiring this delicious book. 








A HISTORY OF JEWELLERY, 1100- 
1870. By Joan Evans. Faber & 
Faber. £5 5s. 


Reviewed by C. C. Oman 


It is remarkable that a subject with so 
much popular appeal as jewellery should 
have attracted so few writers in recent 
times. For nearly forty years Mr. H. 
Clifford Smith’s Jewellery was the only 
general book in English which dealt 
satisfactorily with the subject in Post- 
Classical times, nor was this paucity of 
literature made up by numerous good 
foreign works. Within the last three years 
the position has been immensely improved 
by the publication first of Ronald Jessup’s 
Anglo-Saxon Jewellery, next by Margaret 
Flower’s Victorian Jewellery, and lastly 
by the present book. It will be noted 
that the three works are not entirely 
complementary and that they do not 
traverse exactly the same territory, but 
they now provide an excellent introduction 
to the subject if taken together. Dr. 
Evans is the only one to range beyond the 
British Isles. She deals with the civilisa- 
tion of Western Europe but she excludes 
frcm her survey rings, orders of knight- 
hood, ecclesiastical and magical jewellery 
and snuff-boxes. Watches are only 
included in their first phase, whilst they 
were better as ornaments than as time- 
keepers. The cheaper varieties of jewellery 
obtain some space, but not peasant 
ornaments, always ultra-conservative and 
reflecting the fashions of anything from 
fifty years to four centuries earlier. 
She begins her story after the end 
of the barbaric period. The material for 
the chapter on the “Early Middle Ages” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


is scanty. Most of the more exciting 
pieces have survived in a somewhat 
mutilated form, as decorations for reli- 
quaries, etc. The amount of jewellery 
worn in the XIth and XIIth centuries was 
evidently not very great, but whilst agreeing 
that the Church was by far the goldsmith’s, 
best patron we regret to find further 
currency given to the old-established 
error “‘that the goldsmith’s shops of the 
great abbeys occasionally provided training 
for secular goldsmiths.’’ Goldsmith monks 
certainly existed, but their number was 
small and most of those about whom we 
know anything much appear to have 
learnt their skill before making their 
profession. The chapter entitled the 
“‘Gothic Period’’ should more properly 
have been called the ‘‘High Gothic Period,” 
since the XIIIth century was dealt with 
in the previous chapter. This was a period 
when jewellery was worn lavishly, but 
from which extraordinarily little has 
survived, unimportant objects like brooches 
excepted. This chapter and its successor 
on the ‘“‘Later Middle Ages”’ are particu- 
larly satisfactory since the author appears 
to have brought in all the important pieces, 
especially the crowns, and the little 
enamelled gold brooches with figure 
subjects, which have never been brought 
within two covers before. In the chapter 
on the ‘Early Renaissance’ stress is 
rightly laid on the curious fact that at 
first we note new ways of wearing jewels, 
but that the latter did not at first alter their 
form—a fact which is all the more curious 
because many of the pioneer Renaissance 
painters had trained as_ goldsmiths. 
Almost immediately the subject of printed 
jewellery designs crops up and Dr. Evans 
wisely utters cautions against the rigid 
national attributions which were so fash- 
ionable in the past. None the less, she 
has been able to contribute a very useful 
section on English Renaissance jewels. 

The treatment of the work of the 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries is perhaps 
the most important addition to the general 
stock of knowledge which is made by this 
book, since no previous writer has been 
equally well qualified to deal with the 
four main sources of information—en- 
graved designs, ancient inventories, repre- 
sentations in pictures and the jewels 
themselves. The end of the XVIIth 
century was marked by a revolution in 
jewellery. The growth of night life led to 
the creation of jewels designed to look well 
by candle-light. This resulted in the 
profuse use of gems and the gradual 
elimination of enamel. Nor did Society 
disdain the various forms of paste and 
crystal jewellery which could sparkle so 
convincingly. This is indeed fortunate, 
since quite a lot of good XVII Ith-century 
paste has survived whilst the real gem 
jewellery is now rare. The last chapter 
begins in 1789 and not in 1800, since the 
disaster which befell the French jewellers 
was of vital importance to those of the 
rest of Europe. The developments of the 
XIXth century are sketched in, but we 
should have liked to have heard a little 
more about some of the great jewellers of 
that age and also of some of the important 
technical changes like the introduction of 
the open setting. 

In conclusion, this book, the text of 
which provides by far the best introduction 
to the subject in any language, is supported 
by excellent colour and half-tone plates. 
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Beethoven, more than anyone else, 
fits the hackneyed dictum that in a creative 
life of normal span three distinct “‘periods”’ 
can be discerned, characterised by Vincent 
D’ Indy as those of “‘imitation,”’ of “‘exter- 
nalisation,”’ and finally of ‘“‘reflection,’’ 
when the artist, he says, “freed from 
imitative tendencies and wearied of pour- 
ing out his inner thoughts and feelings 
before a generally uncomprehending 
public, retires within himself, and, living a 
purely inward life creates in pure joy or 
sorrow, with the single aim of exalting his 
soul and of materialising in works of art 
its entire creative power.” Immediately 
before embarking on the wonderful works 
of this reflective period, Beethoven had 
undergone a time of agonising sterility 
which coincided with the culmination of 
his deafness and the series of worries and 
litigations over the custody of his nephew 
Karl, whom he loved. When, towards the 
end of 1817, his creative energy returned 
to him and the sketches for the Ninth 
Symphony were begun and, soon after- 
wards, the great “‘Hammerklavier’’ Sonata 
was completed, he had outgrown many of 
the spiritual gestures that lay behind the 
works of 1800-1812; the close identifica- 
tion with Nature gave way to a direct 
intuition of God, an unearthly state of 
mind which Miss Marion Scott rightly 
compares to that of the great initiates. 
Moreover, new musical influences were at 
work, and although Beethoven always 
regarded Handel as the greatest of com- 
posers, his reading of Palestrina injected 
him with a new interest in voice-leading 
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MUSIC: A Last Period 


and in modal music, while his ever more 
intimate acquaintance with the works of 
Bach (‘‘the God of harmony’’) led him 
to such old forms as the fugue and chorale 
variations. The fresh attitudes can be 
seen in the furious fugue of the finale to 
the “‘Hammerklavier” (from the key of 
B flat, this modulates into keys with 
extreme flat signatures, including a G 
flat major, which are eventually corrected 
by a sharp key: the similarity of scheme 
here and in the later ‘“‘Great Fugue’”’ can 
hardly pass unnoticed); and in the 
Adagio of the Ninth Symphony. They are 
auguries of the body of works which Bruno 
Walter has suggested may be “‘the sublim- 
est part of our art,’”’ the five quartets and 
one extra movement which occupied the 
last years of his life: it had always been 
the case with him that the writing of a work 
in any medium would stimulate him to 
others in it, and the sketchbooks show him 
to have worked on two, or even three, of 
these quartets at the same time. 

There can be little music which has 
been so consistently misunderstood as this, 
whose differing commentators appear to 
have not even their grounds in common. 
One of them, indeed, has said of the C 
sharp minor quartet that as one reads its 
score the very notes seem to dissolve 
before the eyes. Berlioz, who was at the 
time writing for the Paris newspaper, 
Le Correspondent, records a performance 
of this quartet in 1829, from which nine- 
tenths of the audience fled, when even the 
composer’s followers pleaded his mental 
derangement, and he goes on to this 
summary, ‘“‘Here is music, then, which 
repels almost all those who hear it and 
which, among a few, produces sensations 
wholly out of the ordinary.”” And sixty- 
five years later Bernard Shaw heard the 
same work, writing afterwards of “these 
beautiful, simple, straightforward, unpre- 
tentious, perfectly intelligible posthumous 
quartets. Are they to be always avoided 
because the professors once pronounced 
them obscure and impossible? Surely 
the disapproval of these infatuated persons 
must by this time prejudice all intelligent 
persons in favour of the works objected 
to.” But unfortunately the quartets, 
whatever else they may be, are not simple, 
though no doubt they are easier for us 
with our weakened key sense than they 
could have been to Beethoven’s contem- 
poraries. However many obstructions to 
a full understanding may exist, nobody is 
now astonished when the opening fugue 
of the C sharp minor is followed by an 
Allegro in D major. A. E. F. Dickinson 
says that these five (or six) quartets are 
“for a listener of developed and concen- 
trated aural consciousness and _ lively 
imagination,’ and perceptively remarks 
that “the slender melodic lines, ascetic 
polyphony and decorative detail,’ will 
“appear simply finicky to hearers obsessed 
with the forthright melody of Haydn and 
Schubert.”” But what is the reaction to 
Bach or Bartok of these melodically 
intoxicated listeners? In music of this 
kind no yardstick is of any help: there 
only remains the pure approach to it, and 
the knowledge of how and in what circum- 
stances it came to be. 

Beethoven, by 1824, had long accepted 
the fact of his deafness, which he regarded 
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BY P. J]. INMAN 


at the time of its onslaught mainly as 
putting a stop to his career as a virtuoso : 
the famous Heiligenstadt Will, in which 
he speaks of the prospect of a “‘lasting 
malady’’ was soon followed by the pro- 
cession of great symphonies headed by the 
“Eroica’”’. But there are many signs in the 
late music of the endless personal lone- 
liness into which he was plunged by it. 

In 1822 the Prince Galitzin, wanting to 
have made a score of Weber's ‘Frei- 
schutz,’’ had been persuaded instead to 
spend his money to commission from 
Beethoven three string quartets, the first 
of which, in E flat, was begun during the 
summer of 1824. Before this could be 
finished Beethoven was struck down by an 
illness of the stomach, and while he was 
still prostrate he was undoubtedly plan- 
ning out the following Quartet in A minor, 
which bears the opus number 132, 
understood by some critics as a representa- 
tation of the course of his illness. Again, 
before completing the one work, he 
embarked upon another, the Quartet in 
B flat, which ended the obligation to his 
patron. But the last two of the Galitzin 
series, confusingly, form with the later 
Quartet in C sharp minor a mighty tryp- 
tych, at the base of which is a four-note 
figure with a chromatic turn. It has been 
convincingly suggested that this motive 
descends from the B.A.C.H. figure which 
was to have crowned “‘The Art of Fugue,” 
and which Beethoven planned to use in an 
overture in memory of Bach. There are 
also numerous little rhythmical and 
melodic correspondences in all five of 
these works, the last of which, in F, opus 
135, was completed not long before the 
composer’s death. This, like the first of 
them, has the usual four movements ; it is 
in the tryptych that Beethoven breaks new 
formal ground by expanding both the 
schemes and the numbers of his move- 
ments. 

His last piano sonata, opus III, 
has, and needs, only two movements: 
now he turns in an opposite direction. 
The A minor Quartet has five, the B flat 
six, and it is open to anyone to assume that 
the C sharp minor, played without breaks, 
has seven, one of which is no longer than 
twelve measures. This would mean that 
if the tonic notes of each movement were 
written down they could be shown to 
contain the central four-note figure, 
though D’Indy favoured a six-movement 
scheme, in which the tonic notes would 
form a cadence, with Neapolitan sixth, 
in the key of C sharp major. Either would 
be momentous in conception, unifying the 
three works in the subtlest possible 
way. 

It is this tremendous formal organisa- 
tion that belies Roger Fiske’s assertion 
that there is here a return to the arrange- 
ment of Mozart’s ‘‘Divertimenti,’’ for 
within an extended Quartet form those 
movements which are ‘“‘difficult’’ because 
of their content, their length or their 
contrapuntal energy, or all three, are 
separated from one another by little 
scherzi, dances, recitatives, and even a 
march, all of which are of immediate 
melodic appeal. And the ‘difficult’ 
movements are of two main kinds, being 
either in Sonata and Fugue forms or 
extended slow movements, often with 








variations. Thus the opening of the A 
minor has three expositions, the first 
movement of the B flat is of sonata type, 
but is interrupted no less than seven times 
by the Introductory four-note figure, and 
the C sharp minor begins with a grave and 
noble fugue, also based on it. Not only 
those obsessed with the melody of Haydn 
and Schubert will at first be lost here, and 
there are two further movements so much 
greater in conception that they seem to 
defy the understanding of most academic 
minds. Here is what Dr. D. G. Mason 
has to offer on the subject of the 
“Great Fugue”’ : . . it is evident that 
Beethoven’s arrogant ego was not getting 
the chastening and sweetening that free 
social intercourse with his equals might 
have given it.”” Leaving on one side the 
question of where, Dr. Mason not then 
being alive, Beethoven might have found 
his “‘equals,’’ we may then ask what this 
enlightened commentator means by such 
phrases as “*... perverse indifference to 
‘mere sound’ in his (Beethoven’s) head- 
strong preoccupation with idea.’”’ At least 
he spares us the opinion of so many of his 
colleagues that in his deafness Beethoven 
no longer knew what he wanted in terms 
of sound. Certainly the ‘“‘Great Fugue”’ 
is hard to play, and sounds it. Certainly 
it is not a single strict fugue, but, as 
D’Indy says, a combination of fugue 
form and variation form, and no worse for 
that. And if Dr. Mason really finds 
preoccupation with idea to be headstrong, 
we could point out to him just a few 
cases of “‘mere sound’’ excluding it alto- 
gether, in which he, like so many good 
American minds, might find satisfaction. 
There is a good deal of evidence that had 
Beethoven been in good health and without 
money worries at the time he yielded to 
Artaria’s request to provide a new finale 
for the opus 130 he would never have done 
sO: in any case, let us soon hear two con- 
secutive performances of this work, using 
the alternative finales. 

But here is Dr. Mason again. As is 
well known, the slow movement of the A 
minor Quartet bears the inscription, 
“Sacred Song of Thanks to the Deity by 
one healed, in the Lydian mode.”” There 
has been much argument over whether 
what is heard in the “‘lydian’’ sections of 
this movement is not, in fact, largely in the 
key of C major. Despite the closes on F, 
Dr. Mason believes this, and this is how he 
justifies himself: ‘‘Why blame Beethoven 
for not writing in the Lydian mode, when 
perhaps he is not even trying to write in 
it? What if the very mention of it is to be 
taken in a Pickwickian sense, as one of his 
little jokes ?”” None of us, unfortunately, 
can be very sure of what Mr. Pickwick’s 
sense of the Lydian mode might be, and 
certainly Beethoven, no less than this 
learned doctor, is entitled to his little 
jckes. 

In his later music, Beethoven was 
turning to his own use a_ technique 
borrowed from Palestrina, and in these 
slow movements his rhythm tends, like 
Palestrina’s, to be established by harmonic 
changes, in most striking possible contrast 
to the bounding rhythm shared alike by 
the ‘Great Fugue’”’ and the last movement 
of the C sharp minor. In these great 
contrasting movements the principle of 
dramatic juxtaposition of moods and 
keys which Beethoven had mastered more 
than anyone else has ever done, is carried 
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MUSIC: A LAST PERIOD 


into the structure of the music and its 
forms. Nor is there any understanding 
why a snatch of talk about money should 
become the famous “Es Muss Sein’”’ 
motive at the end of the opus 135, another 
movement on which Dr. Mason frowns. 
This was a period in which the most 
trivial incidents became transmogrified in 
Beethoven’s imagination into the sparest 
possible statement of universal themes, 
when grief and anger were reconciled with 
joy, at least in his music, and when there 
were concessions neither to mere sound 
nor to closed minds. For Beethoven 
knew, even if many of his critics do not, 
that in the beginning was the Word. 


PAGES FROM A MUSICIAN'S LIFE. 
By Fritz BuscH. Hogarth Press. 18s. 


No great musician was more loved than 
Fritz Busch, and none more lamented 
when he died at a comparatively early age, 
so that it was a happy inspiration to have 
translated into English the autobiography 
which covered the forty-three years of his 
life until events in 1933 forced him into 
exile in South America, and later, to our 
own great fortune, in Glyndebourne. For 
this is a gallant, engaging, witty and yet a 
sad book. The self-portrait is simply and 
ably drawn to show a man not only wholly 
devoted to his art, but whose every 
instinct, even outside it, was liberal and 
decent. And if, having risen from humble 
beginnings to find, at the age of 32, the 
great Dresden opera house at his feet, as 
it were, he might have permitted himself 
some conceit, there is no evidence of it 
here. 

It would be easy to remember any 
number of anecdotes Busch tells for and 
against himself, the story, for instance, of 
the Spa which demanded Paul Lincke 
rather than Dvorak at its concerts, and 
which he fooled by announcing the one 
and playing the other until, one day, 
Lincke himself turned up and put a stop 
to the deceit; or the glimpses of many a 
legendary figure, Nikisch, Tovey and 
Reger (who has always been worshipped 
in Germany) among them. But the 
tragic last pages of the book are, I think, 
more important than those, recounting the 
filthy and niggling tricks by which a great 
conductor was pushed from the rostrum 
he had honoured for eleven years at the 
instance of a few local thugs, and how 
even the admiration of Goering, for what 
that was worth, could not reverse the 
process. There is a short conversation 
that Busch had with Toscanini, both exiles 
in Switzerland, that speaks for itself. 
Toscanini had received a letter from 
Hitler inviting him to conduct at the 
Wagner Festival. 

“**What will Bayreuth do if I refuse ?’ 

‘Then they will invite me, Maestro,’ 
I said. 

Toscanini was speechless. 

‘That is to say, they have invited me. 
Tietjen, who expects your refusal, has 
already taken steps.’ 

I was delighted at his astonishment 
and added with a laugh, ‘Of course, I will 
refuse, like you.’ 

Toscanini shut his mouth, which had 
remained open from astonishment, and 
purred, in his warm, melancholy voice, 
‘Eh, caro amico !’ 

We were both silent, and a feeling of 
great sorrow came over us.” 
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created by any of Europe’s rivers. At its source, near 

the Alpine glaciers, it appears as a young and turbulent 
mountain stream; then, after flowing through the gentle 
Lake of Constance with its vine- and rose-covered shores, 
the river moderates its pace as it passes through southern 
and western Germany on its way to the North Sea. Joining 
its bold sweep from the east are its eager tributaries, the 
Main and the Neckar, while from the west the Ahr, the 
Nahe and the Moselle hurry to meet and do homage to 
their nobler brother. All these streams are lined with 
vine-covered slopes. Blue skies enhance the charm of the 
orchards, birds sing in the beechwoods, blue cornflowers 
and red _ poppies 
show amidst the 
golden corn, while 
the violet hills of 
the Kaiserstuhl, 
the Taunus, the 
Black Forest, the 
Westerwall, the 
Siebengebirge and 
the Eifel in the 
background make 
a perfect foil for the 
colourful scene. It 
is a unique region 
which, in the course 
of German history, 
has_ collected a 
number of stately 
cathedrals, 
proud castles and 
picturesque wells 
built under lime- 
trees—not forget- 
ting the figures of 
romance. For it was 
here, too, that the 
legendary Nibelun- 
gen resided, here that the fairies held their revels. Rain- 
washed and fertile, the soil emits a scent to match the 
visual joys awaiting the traveller. 

There is no doubt that the knowledge required for the 
manufacture of wine reached Germany through Graeco- 
Roman sources from Gaul. Gallic viticulture had been 
founded by Phocaean Greeks in pre-Roman times (approx. 
600 B.c. in the region of what is now Marseilles), who 
extended it to cover the Garonne district and up the River 
Rhone. Apparently very soon after viticulture spread to- 
wards the north and west, after Gallia Narbonnensis had 
become a Roman province (121 B.c.), and particularly 
under the influence of Caesar’s conquest of the whole of 
Gaul (58-51 B.c.). The Roman wine-merchant followed 
the conquering soldier. He was followed by the colonist 
and the settler, who never failed to plant vines, even if 
only for his own use. In this way, viticulture made its way 
to the north—probably near the Rhine-Rhone Canal— 
and into the valleys of the Rhine and the Moselle. All 
kinds of vines were introduced in this way, but it is quite 
possible that the cultivation of the native wild vines was 
also started about that time. 

In the Wine Museum at Speyer, which is well worth a 
visit, we find illustrated the whole history of German 
wine-lands and their age-old culture. Until the city was 
destroyed in 1689, Speyer was the main centre of the wine 
trade, and it was in recognition of this fact that the museum 
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was established there. It contains striking proofs of Roman 
viticulture in the Palatinate—in particular Roman shapes 
that originated in Greece and were favoured by the vintners’ 
utensils found on Palatinate soil, knives of the Gallo-Roman 
Phocaeans of Marseilles. Incidentally, the same shapes 
are used in Greece to-day. Tools, documents, coats of arms 
of the Palatinate communities are exhibited in the museum ; 
so are old wine-presses and casks, hose-pipes, wine-vessels. 
The last named include an amphora—two-handed vessel— 
made in the IIIrd century which was found in a Speyer 
sarcophagus, still filled with wine, dating from the Roman 
era. 
If I had to give my comments what to expect when 


drinking German 
wines, I would 
say : 


Do not ex- 
pect much alcohol. 
German wines are 
not judged accord- 
ing to their alco- 
holic content. 
Germany is_ the 
most northern wine 
producing country. 
Blossoming time 
takes place as late as 
June, and there is 
not much time for 
the grapes to 
develop a high sugar 
content, and it is 
the sugar which, 
during the fermen- 
tation, is formed 
into alcohol. As a 
rule the alcoholic 
strength lies be- 
tween 8° and 11° of 
alcohol by volume. 

On the other hand, as a result of the climate in this 
northern wine producing country, you have to expect in most 
of the wines a natural tartness. 

You will also find in all these wines the taste of the soil 
and the grape. The soil, volcanic in origin and broken up 
into a combination of shale and slate, has a heat-retaining 
quality which keeps the roots warm in the cold nights of 
the late summer and autumn. In each wine the soil must 
be considered an important factor. 

Finally, you will taste the grapes. The wine may be 
made from various kinds of grapes with their different 
characteristics; the most important are Riesling and 
Sylvaner. 

SYLVANER wines are mild and soft. 

RIESLING. This is the best white wine grape. When 
the grape has attained its full ripeness, as in 1949, it develops 
to highest perfection the delicate elements of its exquisite 
bouquet, a fine aroma and various tastes which are some- 
how reminiscent of all the best in other kinds of fruit. 

SCHEUREBE. This is a new grape developed from a 
crossing between RIESLING and SYLVANER, a wine 
with a distinguished fruity bouquet, a most interesting 
result of modern viticulture, such as the ‘‘Mettenheimer 
Kandelberg Scheurebe,” 1950, the ‘‘Annaberg Scheurebe 
Auslese,”” 1950, or even a Trockenbeerenauslese, 1945, of 
the same vineyard which may cost as much as £6 per 
bottle. 
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As the grape is actually a fruit of the south, you 
will find that even in the short distance between the forty- 
ninth and fifty-first latitude there is a difference in acidity 
and sweetness ; the more southern grapes have less acidity 
and more sweetness. 

You will therefore find in the average vintage and 
between average wines a great difference in quality. In 
fine vintages you may come across Moselle wines with the 
body and quality of a Rhine wine. 

The PALATINATE, with its f mous vineyards, such 
as Deidesheimer Hofstiick, Forster Jesuitengarten, Wachen- 
heimer Goldbachel, etc., produces wines with special 
body, less acidity than other districts. They are, generally 
speaking, the heaviest and most luscious. The ‘‘Forster 
Fleckinger Riesling Auslese,’’ a wine of a great vintage— 
1945—is so luscious that it can be drunk as a liqueur. 

RHINEHESSIA. A great variety of wines are produced, 
from small table wines, such as ‘‘Laubenheimer Berg,” 
“‘Niersteiner Domtal” to the most exquisite from the 
Rhinefront, wines such as Niersteiner Pettenthal or Hipping, 
Nackenheimer Rothenberg or Engelsberg, Oppenheimer 
Krétenbrunnen, ranging in price from gs. 6d. to £3 per 
bottle for the selected Trockenbeerenauslesen of these 
vineyards. 

From Rhinehessia come also most of the Liebfraumilch 
wines ; as a matter of fact, ‘‘Liebfraumilch” is not a geo- 
graphical designation, but a vin de marque, and most 
importers use a special brand. 

RHEINGAU. They are not as mellow as the Rhine- 
hessian wines and need longer to mature to show their 
refinement and elegance, they are delicate with fine 
aroma. The best vineyard is the Steinberg, near Kloster 
Eberbach, owned by the State. Other vineyards of great 
repute are Schloss Johannisberg, Marcobrunner, Rauenthal, 
Rudesheim, Hallgarten. 

FRANCONIA (STEINWEIN in Boxbeutel). Experts 
say, to taste these, you have to bite them. As a rule, they 
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1950 SCHLOSS JOHANNISBERG CABINET 
Spatlese, fine, with a haus of sweet- 


ness 23/- 
1949 FORSTER JESUITENGARTEN os 

fine, rich “a ; 21/- 
1947 JOHANNISBERGER ERNTEBRINGER 

Riesling, graceful, dryish 19/6 


1949 DEIDESHEIMER HOFSTUCK oom 

rich, not too sweet .. 19/- 
1950 METTENHEIMER KANDELBERG 

Scheurebe, very fruity 13/6 
1950 RUDESHEIMER ROSENGARTEN, 

light, dry, very good value 10/6 
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Carriage paid on six or more bottles 
One sample bottle of each of the above, £5 5s. 
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are dry wines to be drunk where the textbook suggests 
Chablis. In many ways, although produced from Sylvaner 
or Riesling, they are reminiscent of great White 
Burgundies. 

MOSELLES are clean, with a light freshness all their 
own, very often with natural effervescence, and with most 
astonishing bouquet. This is more so in good vintages with 
the wines from the tributaries Saar and Ruwer. Moselle 
brings to mind such names as ‘“‘Berncasteler Doctor,” 
““Piesporter Goldtrépfchen,” ‘“Wehlener Sonnenuhr,” 
““Ockfener Bocksteiner” or ‘‘Domscharzhofberger.” 

There is a prevailing idea that Rhine or Moselle wines 
should be drunk with the fish course, or at best with 
poultry—a fallacious doctrine that may lead to great 
disappointment! One wine merchant is known to have 
been profoundly shocked at the results of his hospitality 
when, wanting to give his guests a special treat, he served a 
“Trockenbeerenauslese” with the fish. The guests drank 
the wine but failed to eat their fish, and when the meat 
course came round, they were incapable of appreciating 
the noble red Burgundy which accompanied it. 

Oysters and fish require pungent, semi-pungent or mild 
white wines, never ‘“Trockenbeerenauslesen.”’ These should 
be served with dessert or the sweet, or, better still, after 
dinner, instead of a liqueur. Strictly speaking, ‘“Trocken- 
beerenauslesen” are a kind of natural liqueur. Medium 
sweet white wines, “‘Spatlesen’”’ and ‘‘Auslesen,’’ are very 
suitable for serving with pate de foie gras, pullets, or lamb, 
or with boiled fish. Incidentally, no good wine should be 
served with salads or vinegar sauces, as these acid dishes 
do not mix well with wines. Cheese, on the other hand, 
because of its basic alkaline content, is very well suited to 
enhancing the excellent qualities of good wines. 

RHINE and MOSELLE wines can be drunk through- 
out any meal with any course, including red meat, provided 
that the right kind of wine is selected. Suitable for this 
purpose are the dry wines of the Palatinate. 
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1 Waldorf Astoria, the World’s largest luxury 
hotel, occupies an entire New York block. Its 
2,000 rooms accommodate yearly 150,000 
tenants, each of whom is able to satisfy the most 
epicurean appetite by a cuisine 
which every year provides 
3,000,000 meals. To match this 
expert cuisine the Waldorf’s 
cellars are stocked with the 
world’s finest wines, amongst 
them Cinzano, Product of the 
World’s Largest Producers of 
Vermouth. 


Cinzano has an extra quality and 
finer flavour than other ver- 
mouths. Consequently, people 
the world over drink more Cinzano 
than any other vermouth. 
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“ Try ‘inzano yourself — on its own 
\y or with gin. You'll enjoy its 
delicious extra quality. 
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THOUGHTS ON WINE LABELS 





Two Ravenet enamel labels. 


Although we all agree that the pioneer 
is deserving of our fullest respect and 
gratitude, there comes a time when the 
work he had achieved is taken for granted 
—not because we think less of what he has 
done, but simply because he has, ipso 
facto, created a standard by which future 
progress can be measured. When we 
say that a certain rare book is not in the 
British Museum Library we in no way 
mean to disparage that great fount of 
knowledge, but rather to express our 
surprise at its absence in such a mighty 
collection. So, too, if the collector of silver 
fails to find the maker’s mark on one of 
his pieces not recorded in that truly won- 
derful work of the late Sir Charles James 
Jackson, English Goldsmiths and their 
Marks, he exclaims with almost fiendish 
glee ‘“‘Not in Jackson !’’ It is, of course, a 
compliment, for dealer, auctioneer and 
private collector alike have come to rely on 
Jackson to such an extent that to find 
anything missing — however trivial — is 
quite an achievement! It matters not 
what you collect or what dates your 
collection covers, you soon find it quite 
impossible to do without Jackson. This 
applies not only to important pieces of 
silver made by famous craftsmen, but 
also to such small and comparatively 
unimportant articles as vinaigrettes, caddy- 
spoons or wine-labels. It is with the 
latter that we are here concerned. Why 
do people collect wine-labels? You may 
reply: ‘‘Why do people collect anything ?” 
without attempting to answer the 
question. All collecting has been described 
as a mild form of madness and, although 
we are all familiar with such terms as 
bibliomaniac, which can be regarded as the 
superlative of bibliophile, we have so far 
been spared such a solecism as argento- 
maniac! At the same time one would seem 
justified in expressing surprise at the 
collector who stubbornly piles up what, 
to the uninitiated eye at least, appear to be 
duplicates of the same article—for there 
is monotony in repetition. If pressed for 
an explanation such a collector, with a 
restrained patience amounting at times 
almost to pity, will explain the nice 
points of his “‘duplicates’’ and prove, to 
his own satisfaction, at any rate, that it is 
the appreciation of minute differences 
that make the real collector. All this 
may be perfectly true. But with the case 
f the collector of wine-labels no such 
ustification is called for. The manifold 
ittractions of the wine-label are obvious 
to the veriest tyro. In the first place they 
re still comparatively cheap and so de- 


From thz collection of E. J. Pratt. 


mand little outlay of capital ; secondly, 
they require a minimum space for display ; 
and thirdly, by the different names 
engraved on, or pierced through them they 
provoke endless enquiry. In this latter 
respect the wine-label possesses an added 
advantage over all other silver—it has a 
name attached to it. Every other piece of 
silver proclaims its identity by its shape 
and fashion, so in fact does a wine-label, 
but it is entirely useless without naming 
the wine, spirit or sauce destined to be 
its companion on the sideboard and dining- 
room table. The collector of silver cream 
juts is interested in jugs, not cream, just 
as the collector of silver snuff boxes cares 
nothing of rapée, “St. Domingo” or 
‘“‘Hardham.”’ But with wine-labels the 
case is different, for it is impossible to 
ignore the name which is the distinguishing 
feature and occupies nearly the entire 
space of the label. And so we can perhaps 
alter our question to “‘what sort of people 
collect wine-labels? As is surely only 
natural, the wine-merchant interested in 
the historical side of his business is at 
once attracted to them. It is, then, not 
surprising that the world’s greatest collec- 
tion was formed by a wine merchant, the 
late Herbert W. Hollebone. Among 
others we can mention the collections of 
Mr. Sandeman, Mr. H. W. King of the 
Wine and Spirit Trade Record, Messrs. 
W. & A. Gilbey, and M. André Simon. 
But by far the greater number of wine- 
label collectors have become so quite by 
chance—either having had their attention 
drawn to them by reading an article on 
the subject or else by having inherited a 
few specimens or been shown some in a 
friend’s house. The very beauty they 
display, the ease with which they can be 
obtained and the quite surprising lines of 
enquiry they open up do the rest, and lo! 
another wine-label collector is born. 
One of the first questions he will ask 
himself is when did they start and why ? 
As the term “‘bottle-ticket,’’ the pre- 
cursor of “‘wine-label,’’ suggests, it was 
formerly considered necessary to attach 
a parchment ticket or label to a bottle in 
order to identify its contents on sight. 
Such tickets appear in Hogarth’s engrav- 
ings of about 1755 and were obviously in 
common use at inns of the period. But 
the silver wine-label had appeared in the 
homes of the ‘‘nobility and gentry’’ some 
ten years earlier. Their introduction was 
indirectly due to the ‘‘Methuen Treaty” 
of 1703, by the terms of which differential 
duties favoured the importation of Portu- 
guese wines into England to the disadvan- 
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tage of French burgundy and the intro- 
duction of port. The connection is not at 
first obvious. 

As soon as the Methuen Treaty was 
ratified the English shippers in Oporto 
knew that the new Portuguese wine, which 
they now had to send to England in large 
quantities, would suffer heavily on the 
long voyage to London through the Bay. 
Accordingly, they fortified it with pure 
grape brandy and sent it on its way 
rejoicing. Not only did the English and 
Scots like this new drink, but as time went 
on they discovered that it improved with 
age. This led to binning and the making 
of a smaller and more standardised size of 
bottle. Other red wines were also binned, 
and when served at table either in bottle 
or decanter it was found necessary to 
distinguish them. Something in keeping 
with the elegance of the early Georgian 
dining-room was wanted and so the wine- 
label was created. 

What the first labels were made of is 
still a matter of conjecture, but it seems 
probable that the silver label of escutcheon 
shape was the first, to be followed closely 
by the famous Ravenet Battersea enamels 
of 1753. The difficulty in ascertaining 
the earliest date of a silver label lies in the 
fact that before 1790 the hall-marking was 
on a voluntary basis and many of the 
earlier examples have no marks at all. 
Thanks to Jackson, even a lion passant is 
a help, while the style of cutting, the type 
of engraving, the nature of the ornamenta- 
tion, all play their part in attempting to 
arrive at a probable date. The game is a 
fascinating one and can keep a keen 
collector busy for hours ! 

All this is the “‘silver’’ side of wine- 
label collecting, but no collector can 
afford to limit himself to silver, for he 
would not only miss the full story of the 
development of style and decoration, but 
the interesting search for curious and long- 
forgotten names of wines and toilet-waters 
would be denied him. 

Thus a study of Battersea enamels, 
Sheffield plate and electro-plate—not to 
mention Britannia metal and Paktong— 
is a decided advantage. There are then, 
two distinct sides to wine-label collecting 
—the material, of which silver is the most 
important, and the name of the wine, 
spirit, &c. For the former Jackson is a 
sine qua non, to which Heal’s London 
Goldsmiths can be added, while for the 
latter a whole library may be needed, 
although the O.E.D., dictionaries of wine, 
gazetteers and works on domestic science 
pay a prominent part. In my Book of the 
Wine-Label I listed over 430 names 
found on wine-labels, but in the six years 
since it was published nearly 200 additional 
ones have been added by members of the 
Wine Label Circle, a most active and 
enthusiastic body created and guided by 
Mr. E. J. Pratt of Taunton. 

Mention should also be made of the 
issue by the Circle of a Coronation wine- 
label beautifully made by Messrs. Crichton 
Bros. of Jermyn Street. They also give 
publicity to another beautiful Coronation 
production made by Mr. Leslie Durbin 
and sold by Messrs. Saccone & Speed, 
Ltd., of Sackville Street. 








HOME FOR DINNER 


BY ANN HARDY 


“Sir, respect your dinner, idolise it, 
enjoy it properly. You will be by many 
hours in the week, many weeks in 
the year, and many years in your life, 
happier if you do. Don’t tell me it is 
not worthy of aman. All man’s senses are 
worthy of employment, and should be 
cultivated asaduty. The sensesare the arts.”’ 

This is what Mr. Thackeray wrote, in 
days that are now but a nostalgic memory. 
If he were with us to-day, it is probable 
that while his meaning would be identical, 
his advice would be couched more critic- 
ally, for it would be hard to respect many 
of the repasts placed before us in recent 
years. 

How interesting a task we face our- 
selves. An eminent epicure has aptly 
described good cooking as the offspring 
of the marriage of the science of nutrition 
with the art of flavouring. 

More than any other factor in cooking, 
the art of flavouring marks the distinction 
between the good and the superb. 

And now the sweet harmony of autumn 
is an invitation to hospitality. The longer 
evenings, the fire-lit rooms await our 
guests. What shall we give them? Apart 
from grouse, considered by many the 
best of all game birds, the season is a little 
early for game at its best, so while we 
may, why not choose this delicious 
Caneton a |’orange. 

The main ingredient is, of course, a 
tender duckling. The alternative is a 
young duck. Roast the duckling in the 
ordinary way but moisten it with a few 
tablespoonfuls of good stock made from 
the giblets. 

In the meantime wash and peel three 
oranges thinly. Shred the peel finely and 
boil gently in sufficient water to cover, 


until the shreds are tender (about 5 
minutes). Prepare also some caramel by 
boiling 2 oz. sugar in a very little water 


until it reaches the caramel stage. Add to it 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice. 

When the duckling is cooked, in 1 to 
1} hours, strain the stock in the tin, and 
skim off the fat. Add to it the water in 
which the shreds were cooked and suffici- 
ent stock from the giblets to make a pint. 
Add the caramel and a spoonful of red 
currant jelly, and reduce the gravy a 
little by boiling. Mix an ounce of flour 


Do you like Mussaka? 


MUSSAKA is the Pie Par Excellence ! 


It is made of layers of aubergines, minced meat and mushrooms, and 
is a favourite dish in Greece, Turkey, and the Near East in general. 
And no wonder, because it is one of the most delicious and satisfying 


dishes imaginable. 


Mussaka is one of the specialities of the White Tower. There, among 
famous stars of stage, screen and radio, you can enjoy exquisite focd 
and beautiful wines in pleasant, quiet surroundings. There is no music. 
The atmosphere is actually Greek, but it is also cosmopolitan, sophisti- 
cated, gay. And the cuisine is, of course, international. Try Mussaka, 
or a Shishlik, or a Pilaff of some kind,—and you will soon find yourself 
eating regularly at the White Tower and often talking about it. 
will keep coming back. And each visit will constitute an inexpensive 
experience, and will add another page to your log-bock of Good Living. 


White Tower Restaurant, Percy Street, W.1. 
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with a bare ounce of butter, and divide it 
into small balls. Add these to the gravy 
gradually, stirring all the time. Add a 
little madeira or port, and the pepper and 
salt. When finished allow it to simmer 
for ten minutes, then add the strained 
juice of two oranges and the shredded 
peel. Reheat, but do not boil after adding 
the orange juice. 

For serving, the duck should be carved, 
the portions arranged on a suitable dish 
and coated with some of the gravy, the 
remainder being served in a sauceboat. 
It should be garnished all round with 
slices of orange with seeds and skin 
removed. Finally, a border of thin fluted 
slices of orange makes an attractive finish 
to the dish. A choice of the delicious 
summer vegetables such as garden peas 
or kidney beans and new potatoes com- 
pletes the course. 

Good partners, too, for this delightful 
dish would be a good consommé or a 
purée such as artichoke soup to start, and 
a peach or nectarine flambé to finish. 
The latter are prepared by skinning the 
fruit after standing it in boiling water for 
three minutes. It is then dipped in a 
syrup and heated in a small chafing dish 
or frying pan, adding a very small nut of 
butter and a little sugar. When it begins 
to thicken, a little brandy or Kirsch should 
be added and a match set to it. When the 
flame has died down, the fruit should be 
turned over in the syrup and served at 
once coated with the syrup. You will find 
it remarkably good. 


CONCERNING 
VERMOUTH 


BY SHEILA STEEN 


Is it wise to graft the tastes—or to try 
to—of one nation’s upon another’s? It is 
hard to decide ; but to recall to a country 
one of its own delights, long-lost to it, is 
quite another matter. I wonder how many 
casual callers in the bar for “‘gin-and-It’’ 
of ‘‘gin-and-French,”’ have any idea that 
the vermouth addition is, in reality, a 
drink popular with the first Elizabethans ? 

Vermouth, indeed, may well have 
reached Italy and France from England 
instead of the contrary. Long before 
Elizabeth’s day—even long before the 
Hansa, that great cosmopolitan Trade 
Union of the XIIIth century, imported 
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vermouth into a ready England—the 
Anglo-Saxons knew of this delicious drink. 
Along England’s coastline once, one of its 
chief ingredients flourished, now indigen- 
ous to the Mediterranean lands—a variety 
of Artemisia, an aromatic shrub of the 
natural order Composite. 

Artemisia, which contains both a bitter 
principle and an essential oil, has many 
medicinal virtues; it has been prized 
for centuries in medicine. The English 
species was anthelmintic—in plain terms, 
an antidote to worms. And the English 
word for Artemisia is—wormwood. 

I am only a lover of wines—no etymo- 
logist ; you must draw your own conclu- 
sions! I can, however, assure you, that 
many etymologists deny that the root of 
the word ‘‘wormwood’’—or ‘‘vermouth”’ 
—has anything whatsoever to do with 
either wood or worms. Not the Germanic 
“Wermuth”’: not the Apsinthion (Artem- 
isia) of the ancient Greeks, is its derivative, 
they say—but the good, solid, poetic 
Anglo-Saxon ‘‘wer mod.” 

Now the meaning of wer mod is— 
man-inspiriting. 

So, when Pindar wrote of wine that its 
effect is to expand and to exalt the soul, 
and Horace and Pliny praised it likewise at 
length, they merely embroidered the 
thought so exquisitely concentrated into 
one word, wer mod—vermouth—of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Infusions of wer mod were known to 
make a man feel well and merry. The 
medicinal virtues of the herbs together 
with the etherial quality of wine, made an 
inimitable mixture, treasured alike by 
sage and singer, doctor and gastronome. 

The plant to which the drink owed 
much of its character grew, the Anglo- 
Saxon’s believed, for the first time on this 
earth, in the track of the serpent writhing 
out of Paradise . . . perhaps, as a sign, to 
enable Adam and Eve some day to find 
the path back ? . 

Anyway, I should like to see vermouth, 
both sweet and dry, better valued than it 
is at present over here. The beginning 
of the new Elizabethan era seems an apt 
moment to reflect upon the precious 
properties of this prodigal, or exile. 

The only genuine Vermouth to-day 
comes, of course, from either Italy or 
France, where for hundreds of years it has 
been produced with loving skill. 

The famous names of Cinzano, and 
Martini-et-Rossi, the two great firms of 
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Torino, and of Noilly-Prat of Marseilles, 
are to-day almost synonyms for ‘“‘Ver- 
mouth,”’ whose very ancient lineage I have 
indicated. 

The blending of a basic wine, with 
herbs and honey (also with ambergris and 
other ingredients kept secret in family 
recipes)—essentially the drink known as 
vermouth—is the whole art of vermouth 
production. To know anything of this 
subtle art of blending you would have to 
devote your life to it—as a humble sweet- 
maker, Francesco Cinzano, did in the 
early XIXth century in Turin. It was 
he who perfected, and first manufactured 


on a commercial scale, the modern 
vermouth of Italy. 

Most vermouth reaches’ England 
packed in hogsheads direct from the 


factories of Torino in their richly lovely 
setting of vineyards. English hands 
convey the wine through the various 
automatic processes of pumping into the 
big, white, glass-lined vats, sterilising, 
bottling, stopper-corking, capsuling and 
labelling. Under the copper gleam of the 
big jugs used for draining the vats, the 
silver tops of the vermouth bottles glitter 
like points of light on a rippling sea. 
Between 400 and 500 dozen bottles are 
made ready for dispatch by 10 workers 
in an average working day. 

It does not take long to calculate that 
the consumption of vermouth in this 
country is not inconsiderable. The point 
I wish to make, however, is that vermouth 
is not sufficiently appreciated for what it is 
—a fine apéritif wine. Vermouth need 
not be fortified with gin. It is in itself 
complete ; and far better served alone, 
with merely the continental ‘‘zest’’ for a 
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curl of lemon-peel, and ice. Until you 
have savoured a real vermouth in this 
way before a real meal—can you say you 
have lived ? And while what you are thus 
drinking may not be precisely the ‘‘neat 
and wholesome’’ wormwood wine brewed 
in the great country houses under the first 
Elizabeth, it will be something very near it. 
Vermouth in England, is less an importa- 
tion than a happy wine come home—a little 
sunburnt after a Mediterranean holiday. 


COURT FAVOURITES. By ELizaBetH 
Craic. Andre Deutsch. tos. 6d. 
Miss Craig’s book is composed largely 

of recipes taken from those used in the 

Royal kitchens during the XIXth and 

XXth centuries—some simple, some un- 

usual, but nearly all of practical use to the 

modern cook. 

The brief historical introduction is of 
special interest, as are some of the early 
recipes. It is probable that few people 
know that Bernaise Sauce was first known 
in 1402, and that its name may be traced 
to Béarn, birthplace of Henry IV. Plum 
Porridge (c. 1600), forerunner of plum 
pudding as Christmas fare, had as one of 
its main ingredients, not the beef suet 
used to-day, but good beef soup to which 
was added raisins, currants, breadcrumbs, 
spices, wine and brandy, to make a pudding 
“that will keep many weeks.” 

Many recipes are from note-books 
written or owned by Queen Victoria, and 
include the menu for her Christmas dinner 
in 1895. If this with its twenty odd dishes 
seems more an ordeal than a feast to the 
present-day reader, many of the individual 
dishes chosen by her seem capable of 
providing a real gastronomic treat. 





PARIS CUISINE. By James BearpD and 
ALEXANDER WaTT. MacGibbon & 
Kee. 155. 

This book is much more than a cookery 
book. The basis is a delightful idea, a 
guide with just sufficient description to 
outline a clear picture of many Parisian 
restaurants and their specialities in food 
and drink. This is followed by up to four 
full recipes, given by the proprietor of 
each restaurant. 

Some recipes still remain guides to 
eating in Paris rather than possibilities in 
England, where animals, it would appear, 
no longer produce sweetbreads, and to 
buy ox-tail, lean beef and pork to be used 
in combination for one dish seems but a 
pipe-dream. Other dishes suggest a 
welcome and unusual change. Here, for 
example, is a speciality of one Parisian 
restaurant, though of Russian origin : 

SCOBLIANKA 
(for 4 persons) 

I onion, finely diced. 7 tablespoons butter. 

14 lb. veal steak. 2 tablespoons flour. 

Salt and pepper. I cup cream. 

6 mushrooms sliced. 

Sauté the onion in three tablespoons of 
butter with the mushrooms until cooked 
through and the onion delicately browned. 
Cut the veal into thin julienne strips. 
Flour them lightly and sauté in 4 table- 
spoons of butter until tender. Toss them 
often, being careful not to break them up. 
When they are tender, add more flour 
to the pan and salt and pepper. Gradually 
add the cream and stir until the sauce is 
thickened. Add the onions and mush- 
rooms and correct the seasoning. 

Serve with sautéed potatoes or 
Pommes Allumettes. 








SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


By BRICOLEUR 


ORCELAIN. Christie’s offered the collection of Worcester 
Preise of the Dr. Wall period, formed by Mrs. N. H. Graesser. 

An oval dish, 114 in. wide, similar to one in the Frank Lloyd 
collection (pl. 68, fig. 186), with a waved border, pierced with medal- 
lions and painted in natural colours with bouquets of flowers and 
trailing stems, made 250 gns. A pair of sauce-boats, of silver form, 
with scroll handles and painted with exotic birds and flower sprays 
in shaped reserves with lake scroll and foliage borders, 7} in. wide, 
175 gns. A tea bowl and saucer, painted with floral comin detached 
sprays and insects in natural colours, 125 gns. A pair of circular 
butter bowls, covers and stands, square seal mark in blue, the domed 
covers with flower knops, painted with exotic birds and insects and 
with gilt rococo scroll borders, bowls 4} in. wide, 130 gns. A circular 
sugar “basin and cover, modelled in low relief in white with scrolling 
flowering stems and painted with a bird, flower spray and trailing 
stems, 4} in. diam., 220 gns. An inkpot with the square seal mark in 
blue, of almost cylindrical form, with concave sides and five pen 
apertures to the top, painted with bouquets, 3} in. high, 105 gns. A 
cream jug with waved border and double-scroll handle, with painted 
shaped reserves, 4 in. wide, 140 gns. 

Three tankards were sold for between 175 and 185 gns. each. 
Two were of bell shape, decorated in Chinese style, one with lobed 
reserves and river landscapes, 4% in. high, and the other with quail 
pattern and flowering plants and trees, 4% in. high. The third was 
a small cylindrical tankard, painted in the style of Teniers with a 
woman and child seated on rockwork in a landscape, the upper 
shaped border of pink scale pattern, 3} in. high. This was probably 
painted in London by a Continental artist. 

Puttick and Simpson. A Marcolini tea and coffee service, painted 
with sprays of flowers and green and gilt borders, comprising forty- 
two pieces, made £95. A Redcliffe Back wall cornucopia, painted 
with a bouquet and sprays of flowers in colours, 84 in. high, £22. 

Robinson and Foster. A pair of Chelsea boxes and covers designed 
as nesting pigeons, 6} in. wide, £37 16s. The same price was paid 
for a set of six Worcester fluted tea bowls and saucers, enamelled 
with birds and flowers in the Chinese taste. A pair of Chinese 
baluster vases enamelled in bright colours made £63. 


Philip H. Inman. At a Rottingdean sale, a Vienna blue and gilt 
dessert service with Angelica Kauffman style panels, comprising some 
twenty-three pieces, £82. 

Motcomb Galleries. A Spode dinner service decorated with 
hunting scenes in blue on a white ground, comprising some one 
hundred and forty-four pieces, made £50. 


FURNITURE. Ashburnham Collections. The French furni- 
ture and a few pieces of important English furniture were taken from 
Ashburnham Place and removed for sale at Sotheby’s in London. 
The English pieces included the remarkable mahogany writing-table 
by William Vile, circa 1750. Any piece of furniture which can be 
attributed to Vile with any certainty now arouses great interest. 
Vile’s place among the mid-XVIIIth-century cabinet-makers was 
once overlooked, Chippendale being allowed no serious rival. This 
has been changed by recent research, and Vile’s work is granted ‘‘a 
distinction without parallel and is unchallenged by anything known 
to have been produced by the Chippendale firm while working in the 
rococo style.’"* The existence of the Ashburnham desk was known 
only to a few until the recent death of Lady Catherine Ashburnham. 
This piece, which had several surprises in the construction, allowing 
the top to rise and tilt for drawing, and with various concealed drawers, 
brought £4,200. A smaller writing-table, which could possibly be 
associated with the same maker, also in mahogany and — nests of 
drawers surrounding a kneehole, 50 in. by 29 in., made £95 

A high price, £2,100, was paid for a pair of rare Am. XVIIIth- 
century commodes, in red and black lacquer and with marble tops. 
These may have been by the cabinet-maker, Peter Langlois. English 
commodes in the French taste are more closely associated with Lang- 
lois following the discovery of a receipt for a pair of such chests at 
the Earl of Coventry’s home, Croome. It is also known that Horace 
Walpole sent Langlois panels of “‘japan’’ to be transformed into 
commodes. 

The French furniture included a number of pieces of Boulle, 
mostly from the Louis XVI period. A large Boulle writing-table, 
signed by Adrien Dubois, 6 ft. 3 in. long by 3 ft. 1 in. wide, with a 
bombé-kneehole frieze and elaborate inlaid decoration, brought 
£1,700. A Louis XVI black and pewter Boulle table de mileu, with a 
finely inlaid top, made £750, and a pair of small commodes, en suite, 
with Peterhead granite slab tops rimmed with ormolu, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, 


* Georgian Cabinet-Makers, By Edwards and Jourdain, p. 34. 











£820. Louis XIV kneehole writing-tables in Boulle are more 
frequently found, and such an example, though of fine workmanship, 
sold for £80. A pair of Louis XVI Boulle marriage coffers, on stands, 
were identical to a pair in the Wallace Collection, excepting that the 
latter are in the contrepartie design to the Ashburnham examples ; 
22 in. wide, these made £720. 

A parquetry tric-trac table, signed by Mathieu-Guillaume 
Cramer, with the two frieze drawers lined with leather backgammon 
boards, 4 ft. 8 in. wide, sold for £650, and a pair of demi-lune par- 
quetry side-tables, of similar design, 4 ft. 8 in. wide, £750. A pair of 
Louis XVI two-tier dining-room mahogany side-tables, of faded 
colour and with white marble tops, 4 ft. 3 in. wide, made £650. A 
pair of very tall Louis XV armoires, in kingwood and with ormolu 
mouldings, 8 ft. 1 in. high by 4 ft. 1 in. wide, brought £1,500. 

The collection formed by the late Alan P. Goode, of Glympton 
Park, Woodstock, brought an even larger total (£43,518) when it was 
offered at Sotheby’s during the following week. It comprised many 
pieces of well-known English and French furniture. A Chippendale 
mahogany serpentine commode, from a Director design, similar to 
one formerly at Rainham Hall, Norfolk, made £1,500. A rare 
Chippendale desk, illustrated in The Dictionary of English Furniture 
(Vol. II, p. 67, Fig. 39), made £1,400. At each side were compart- 
ments which pulled-out and contained many small numbered drawers. 
A mid-XVIIIth-century mahogany commode, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, of 
remarkably fine quality, the drawers with concave fronts and with 
cabriole-shaped framing, sold for £2,100. An interesting early- 
XVIlIIth-century bureau-bookcase, in mahogany inlaid with brass, 
in the manner of Abraham Roentgen (cabinet-maker to George II), 
8 ft. high, £800. A George II mahogany commode of comparatively 
large size, 4 ft. 9 in. wide, serpentine-fronted, with four graduated 
drawers and truss-pilasters crisply carved with C-scrolls and foliage, 
£1,800. 

Included with the French furniture, a Régence commode in the 
style of Charles Cressent, veneered with tortoiseshell and with 
finely chased ormolu mounts in the form of dragons, Chinese figures 
and pagodas, 4 ft. 9 in. wide, £1,250. A Louis XVI reading and 
writing-table by Adam Weisweiler, veneered in amboyna wood and 
the top inset with three Sévres porcelain plaques painted with 
flowers by Tandart and the front with a Wedgwood medallion, 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, £2,600. Another small piece which made a high 
price was a sécretaire 4 abattant, signed by Jacques Dubois. Only 
18 in. wide, this was veneered with tulipwood and the ormolu mounts 
were chased with the arms of France and a portrait medallion of 
Louis XVI. _ It sold for £2,500. A large Régence bureau plat, 
veneered with bois d’amarante and with gilt-bronze mounts in the 
manner of Hervieux, the sides being modelled with female masks in 
full-relief, 6 ft. 4 in. long, £2,100. A Louis XV marquetry bureau- 
de-dame of bombé form, finely inlaid with meandering foliage and 
flowers, attractively faded, 4 ft. wide, £1,100. 

English furniture in another sale included an interesting William 
and Mary walnut secretaire-cabinet, known as “The Speaker’s 
Cabinet.” This fine cabinet had an inscription which read ‘‘Rescued 
From the Speaker’s House at the Conflagration of the Houses of 
Parliament, Oct. 16th. 1834." Of rich nut-brown wood, with a 
domed upper part enclosed by arched and panelled doors, with 
unusually broad candle slides, it made £380. A Regency rosewood 
secretaire, of faded colour and of book-table form, with a portable 
bookcase with Chinese gilt-metal grille sides and a folding leather- 
lined top, 2 ft. 8in. wide, made £260. A pair of George III mahogany 
serpentine commodes, each with three graduated drawers, raised on 
cabriole legs with ‘‘French”’ scroll feet, 4 ft. 5 in. wide, with grey- 
veined marble tops, £380. Sheraton furniture included a pair of card- 
tables in harewood, satinwood and mahogany, the rectangular tops 
inlaid with oval medallions centred with sprays of floral marquetry, 
2 ft. 10 in. wide, £85; a pair of satinwood pedestal cabinets of unusual 
form, inlaid with trophies of music, scrolling foliage and honeysuckle, 
each with a cupboard and three drawers, 1 ft. g in. wide, £185 ; and 
a marquetry commode, inlaid with a variety of rare woods chiefly 
on satinwood, the top with a fan medallion centred by a pearwood 
florette and the front with an inlaid medallion of Terpsichore with 
ormolu mounts, 4 ft. 8 in. wide, £170. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley sold a French kingwood and parquetry 
escritoire of Louis XV style for £230. It had the semi-circular top 
inset with leather with a shaped back containing drawers and a clock, 
with ormolu mounts including candelabra, 56 in. wide. A pair of 
Louis XV carved giltwood console tables with marble tops, 2 ft. ro in. 
wide, £64, and a Louis XV carved giltwood side-table with a shaped 
marble top and cabriole legs with female mask terminals, 3 ft. g 1n., 
£42. A set of twelve cream-lacquered and gilt dining chairs of 
Regency style, with striped silk seats, made £80. A Regency rosewood 
break-front cabinet of Brighton Pavilion design, with giltwood pillars 
and a centre panel painted with Chinese landscapes and figure 
miniature, inset with mother-o’pearl, £34. A set of four ormolu 
three-light wall appliqués, entwined with foliage, sold for £40. 

At Anderson and Garland’s Newcastle upon Tyne auction rooms 
a Louis XV marquetry commode of three drawers, with a bombé 
front, made £230. 

Furniture sold at the Motcomb Galleries included a set of six 
Regency mahogany dining-chairs and a pair of arm-chairs, with 
carved crossbar backs and turned tapering legs, £70. A Hepplewhite 
style satinwood suite with oval backs carved with the Prince of Wales’ 
feathers, consisting of a double-back settee and five arm-chairs, £125. 
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A French marquetry oblong writing-table of Louis XVI style, 47 in. 
by 29 in., £76; and a Hepplewhite semi-circular cardtable in tulip 
and harewood inlaid with flowers and leafage, circa 1780, 2 ft. g in. 
wide, £40. An XVIIIth-century mahogany double-sided pedestal 
writing-table, with leather-lined top and nine drawers on either side, 
5 ft. 2 in. wide, sold for £90. 

There is always a good market for XVIIIth-century bergéres 
(i.e. arm-chairs in which the space between the seat-rails and arms is 
filled in). Louis XV examples are more sought for, particularly in 
Paris, than those of Louis XVI period. Three Louis XVI bergéres, 
— giltwood frames and curved backs, sold between £60 and £75 
each. 


AUBUSSON CARPETS. The following have been sold at 
Christie’s. A tapestry carpet, 20 ft. by 12 ft. 10 in., with a central 
bouquet in colours on a buff ground and a wide-shaped border with 
strapwork in gold and flower sprays, 310 gns. A pair of Aubusson 
tapestry panels, ro ft. high by 4 ft. 7 in. wide, woven in colours with 
swags of flowers and the borders with formal flowers and strapwork 
on a pale blue ground, 50 gns. A coverlet, with a central panel 
and the surrounds with scrolling foliage, stems and bouquets, with 
shell medallions at the corners, 6 ft. 5 in. by 6 ft. 1 in., 75 gns. A 
tapestry carpet, 13 ft. 3 in. by 12 ft. 1 in., with a centre shaped panel 
of flowers on a white ground, the surround with bullrushes in colours 
on dark red and blue grounds, 100 gns. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. A Persian carpet, 20 ft. by 11 ft. 6 in., 
woven with a shaped blue medallion, battling animals, palmettes and 
flowering stems in colours on a cream ground, within pale lilac borders, 
made 680 gns. at Christie’s. A Hereke silk rug woven with a central 
floral panel with flowering stems and medallions, in red, blue and 
buff, 6 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft. 4 in., brought 75 gns. A Kashan silk rug, 
6 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 4 in., similarly woven with floral designs in colours 
on a buff ground, 78 gns. A Kirman carpet, 12 ft. 4 in. by 8 ft. 8in., 
with a central shaped medallion, detached flowering stems and foliage, 
in colours on a light ruby ground, 95 gns., and another Kirman, 
17 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 3 in., of similar colouring and pattern, 150 gns. 
Another similar Kirman carpet, 13 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 10 in., made 
180 gns. 


CHINESE WALLPAPER. A collection of XVIIIth-century 
Chinese export painted hangings were sold at Sotheby’s. Eight 
brightly coloured panels with a procession of archers, mounted 
musicians and pikemen in river landscapes, approximately 25 sq. 
yards, made £80. Twelve hangings of similar subjects, approximately 
42 sq. yards, £60 ; and twenty panels with figures in front of pavilions 
and with bamboo borders, approximately 46 sq. yd., £80. 


LIMOGES ENAMELS. The following were sold at Christie’s. 
A mid-XVIth-century set of twelve rectangular plaques, about 7} in. 
by 5} in., painted in brilliant translucent enamels and gold with 
scenes from the Passion of Christ, after Albrecht Durer, 700 gns. 
A plaque, 11} in. by 84 in., of the same date and by M. Courtois, 
painted with the Crucifixion, made 185 gns. A plaque of the School 
of Leonard Limousin, painted with the same subject, 115 gns. 
Another, of the Coronation of the Virgin, signed with initials by 
Leonard Limousin and dated 1539, made 130 gns. (8% by 6 in.). 
Another XVIth-century enamel, signed with initials by Jean Courtois, 
of slightly convex form and painted with Jason taking his leave of the 
High Priest, sold for 72 gns. 


Plate 


The great names in British portraiture during the XVIIIth 
century tend to obscure the brilliance of men who otherwise must 
be acclaimed for their fine work. One of these is Benjamin Wilson, 
whose qualities can be appraised from the Group portrait of the 
Earl of Derby and his family. 

Wilson was a Yorkshireman, born at Leeds in 1721, and was, 
when he first came to London in his youth, an amateur artist, but 
was soon encouraged by Hudson, who helped him, and by such 
eminent men as Hogarth himself, to make painting his profession. 
A visit to Ireland in 1748-50 was followed by the establishment of a 
successful London practice. His painting room in Great Queen 
Street rapidly became fashionable despite the rising fame of Reynolds. 
He succeeded Hogarth as Sergeant painter to the King and painted 
the Royal portraits in 1776. He was also a scientist of some eminence, 
wrote an early book on electricity, and was elected Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He died in 1788. 

An income of £1,500 even in the early days indicates that he did 
a great deal of work, but strangely much of this has disappeared, so 
that Wilson has become a rather rare master. 

This group portrait of the Earl and Countess of Derby, their 
young son and their private chaplain, the Rev. Donald Olivier Etough, 
shows Wilson at his best. As the fine painting of the dogs indicates, 
he was an animal artist of no small merit, and it was perhaps this 
quality which commended him to this great sportsman, the 12th 
Earl of Derby, whose name has gone down in racing history as the 
founder of the Derby and the Oaks. 

The picture has since been in the family of the chaplain, who 
would have received it from the Earl. 

This painting is now in the possesion of the Leger Galleries, 13, 
Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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